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I!V  JAMES  r..  SMILEY. 

T])RLMITI\'E  man  had  many  misconceptions.  He  did  not  distinj^uish 
-L  lictween  the  attrihutes  of  an  ohject  and  the  ohjcct  itself,  and 
he  entertained  the  idea  that  hy  obtaining  and  eating  an  object  the 
powers  and  attributes  \vhich  it  possessed  could  be  acquired.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  the  New  Zealander  "swallows  his  dead  enemies' 
eyes  that  he  may  see  the  further,"^  and  that  the  Bulloms,  of  Africa, 
"hold  that  by  possessing  part  of  a  successful  person's  body,  gives 
them  a  portion  of  his  good  fortune."-  So,  also,  "the  Namaquas  |of 
Africa]  abstain  from  eating  the  flesh  of  hares  because  they  think 
it  would  make  them  as  faint-hearted  as  a  hare.  But  they  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  lion,  or  drink  the  blood  of  the  leopard  to  get  the  courage 
and  strength  of  these  animals. "■■ 

This  belief  has  been  a  clearl}-  marked  feature  of  much  of  the 
cannibalism  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is  said  that  "among  the  Kim- 
bunda  of  Western  Africa,  when  a  new  king  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
a  brave  prisoner  of  war  is  killed  in  order  that  the  king  and  nobles 
ma}'  eat  his  flesh,  and  so  acquire  his  strength  and  courage."'  Of 
the  North  American  Indians  Parkman  in  his  history  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Canada  sa}s  of  men  the\'  killed:  "If  the  victim  had  shown  cour- 
age, the  heart  \\as  first  roasted,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  given  to 
the  young  men  and  boys,  who  devoured  it  to  increase  their  courage. 
The  body  was  then  divided,  thrown  into  kettles,  and  eaten  by  the  as- 
sembly, the  head  being  the  portion  of  the  chief.""     When  the  heroic 

^  Spencer,  Sociology,  vol.  i,  p.  102. 
■  Spencer,  loc.  cit. 
'''  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  ii,  354. 

*  Ibid..  360. — For  a  large  number  of  similar  cases  see  Golden  Bongli.  ii, 
353-361.     It  is  needless  to  give  more  here. 
"  Parkman,  Jesuits  in  Canada,  xxxix. 
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Jesuit,  Brebeuf,  was  tortured  by  the  Iroquois  Indians,  Parkman 
says  that  they  "laid  open  his  breast  and  came  in  a  crowd  to  drink 
the  blood  of  so  valiant  an  enemy,  thinking  to  imbibe  with  it  some 
portion  of  his  courage.  A  chief  then  tore  out  his  heart  and  de- 
voured it."^  Here  the  savages  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of 
a  victim  in  order  to  acquire  his  powers. 

To  further  illustrate  this  point,  and  show  how  widespread  this 
belief  has  been  in  the  world,  the  following  additional  examples  are 
given.  "During  the  Taiping  Chinese  war  an  English  merchant  at 
Shanghai  met  his  servant  bringing  home  the  liver  of  one  of  the  rebels 
to  eat  it.  .  .  .to  give  himself  courage."^ 

The  belief  behind  Australian  eating  of  dead  relatives  is  to 
save  their  strength,  acquire  their  wisdom,  etc.  Small  quantities  of 
an  enemy  are  eaten  before  burial  because  "they  think  it  will  impart 
strength  to  them."^  When  a  condemned  man  is  killed  the  blood  is 
washed  from  the  weapon  used,  and  it  is  believed  to  give  those  who 
drink  it  "double  strength,  courage  and  great  nerve  for  any  future 
occasion."^  Fat  and  soft  parts  are  eaten  bec^ause  "they  are  believed 
to  be  the  residence  of  the  soul."^°  Amongst  the  Luritcha  tribe,  in 
Australia,  young  children  are  killed  and  fed  to  an  older  but  weakly 
child,  "who  is  supposed  thereby  to  gain  the  strength  of  the  killed 
one."^^  Among  some  groups  of  the  Arunta  after  a  youth  is  circum- 
cised the  foreskin  is  eaten  by  a  younger  brother,  "the  idea  at  the 
present  day  being  that  it  will  strengthen  him  to  grow  tall  and 
strong."^-  The  J-umanas,  of  South  America,  believe  that  the  soul 
resides  in  the  bones.  These  they  burn,  grind  to  powder,  mix  with 
an  intoxicating  liquor,  and  drink,  "that  the  dead  may  live  again  in 
them."^^  The  Chavantes,  on  the  Uruguay,  eat  their  dead  children 
to  get  back  their  souls.'^'^  By  drinking  of  the  powder  made  of  the 
residuum  of  the  stewed  remains  of  the  dead  the  Tarianas  and  Tu- 
canos  believe  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  are  transmitted  to  them.^"' 
Among  the  Dieyerie  females  eat  of  their  relatives  "for  by  so 
doing  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  presence  of  their  departed   in 

» Ibid.,  289. 

"  Letourneau,  Sociology,  215. 

*  S.  Gason  in  Journ.  Anthro.  Instit.  of  Great  Brit,  xxiv,  pp.  172,  173. 

"Ibid. 

"Smyth,  ]'ictoria,  I,  245. 

"  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Cent.  Australia,  52,  475. 

"/6/d.,  251. 

"  Martins,  Ethnographic  Brasiliens,  485. 

"  Andree,  Anthropophagie,  50. 

'°  A.  R.  Wallace,  Travels  on  the  Amazon,  346. 
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their  liver."^'^  wSome  Tatars,  when  the  father  is  dead  "l)urn  the  body 
and  collect  the  ashes,  which  the}i<eep  as  something-  ])recious.  And 
evei-y  day  when  they  eat  they  sprinkle  their  food  with  this  powder." 
In  ancient  times  the  Tibetans  ate  their  parents  out  of  piety,  "in 
order  to  give  them  no  other  sepulchre  than  their  own  bodies,"  but 
the  custom  ceased  before  1250  A.  D/'  In  Russia  the  belief  that 
by  eating-  parts  of  a  body  yirtue  c(ndd  be  ac(|uired.  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  early  times.  It  was  an  ancient  belief  in  ]uu-o]h\  which 
has  survived  to  modern  times,  that  the  one  who  eats  the  heart  of 
an  unborn  babe  of  the  male  sex  can  become  imbued  with  his  valor.^'* 

Like  many  other  custimis  found  among-  savages  in  recent  times, 
eating  the  dead  to  acquire  their  powers  is  a  very  ancient  observance. 
In  the  pyramid  of  King  Unas,  who  lived  in  Egypt  about  B.  C.  3300, 
"fmieral  chapters  are  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  chambers  and 
passages"  which  represent  him  as  rising  "as  a  soul  in  the  form  of 
the  god  who  liveth  upon  his  fathers  and  maketh  food  of  his  mothers." 
The  soul  of  the  dead  king  is  represented  as  hunting  "the  gods  in 
their  meadows,"  and  when  caught  he  kills,  cooks  and  eats  them. 
Having  devoured  them  it  is  said  that  "his  strength  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  spiritual  body  (sdhu)  in  the  horizon,"  and  it  adds  that 
"he  hath  eaten  the  wisdom  of  every  god,  and  .  .  .  .the  souls  and  the 
spirits  of  the  gods  are  in  him."  Although  this  inscription  was  writ- 
ten on  the  walls  of  the  pyramid  I>.  C.  3300  it  referred  to  a  custom 
which  was  then  very  ancient,  as  it  belonged  to  "the  pre-historic 
Eg}'ptian,  in  his  savage  or  semi-savage  state. "^^  Here  King  Unas 
is  represented  as  continuing  in  the  spirit  world  a  custom  prevalent 
on  earth,  and  killing  and  eating  the  gods  to  acquire  their  wisdom. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  a  ceremony  was 
found  among  the  Mexicans  which  probably  grew  out  of  the  wide- 
spread belief  above  outlined,  which  we  have  seen  existed  in  the 
world  for  thousands  of  years.  It  was  thus  described  by  Acosta, 
a  Spanish  author  who  visited  America  1571  to  1586:  "They  took  a 
captive,  such  as  they  thought  good,  and  afore  they  sacrificed  him 
unto  their  idol  they  gave  him  the  name  of  the  idol  to  whom  he 
should  be  sacrificed,  and  appareled  him  with  the  same  ornaments 
like  their  idol,  saying  that  he  did  represent  the  same  idol.  And 
during  the   time   that   this   representation   lasted,   which   was   for  a 

^"Jouni.  of  the  All  flu:  Inst,  of  Great  Brit.,  XVII,  186. 

^' Rubruck.  Journ.  to  tlic  Eastern  Parts,  81,  151.     Pul).  of  Haklu\'t  Society. 

'^^  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  vol.  54,  pp.  216,  218,  219.  See  also  the  article  by 
Prof.  W.  M.  F.  Petrie.  "Eaten  With  Honor,"  in  Conteinf.  Rezieiv.  for  June, 
1897. 

"E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Egyptian  Ideas  of  the  Future  Life,  171,  172. 
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year  in  some  fetes,  in  others  six  months,  and  in  others  less,  they  rev- 
erenced and  worshiped  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the  proper  idol, 
and  in  the  meantime  he  did  eat,  drink  and  was  merry.  When  he 
went  through  the  streets  the  people  came  forth  to  worship  him,  and 
every  one  hronght  him  alms,  with  children  and  sick  people  that  he 
might  cure  them,  and  bless  them,  suffering  him  to  do  all  things  at 
his  pleasure,  only  he  was  accompanied  by  ten  or  twelve  men  lest 
he  should  flee.  And  he  (to  the  end  that  he  might  be  reverenced  as  he 
passed)  sometimes  sounded  upon  a  small  flute  that  the  people  might 
prepare  to  worship  him."  At  the  proper  time  he  was  sacrificed 
upon  an  altar,  being  stabbed  by  "the  soveraigne  priest,"  who  used 
"a  great  knife"  made  of  a  "large  and  sharp  flint."  His  heart  was 
cut  out  and  first  offered  to  the  sun  and  then  presented  to  the  idol, 
and  his  body  was  eaten  by  the  people  who  thus  made  "a  solemn 
sacrifice  of  him."-° 

Acosta  also  says  that  "the  neighboring  nations  did  the  like, 
imitating  the  Mexicans  in  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  ser- 
vices of  their  gods."-^ 

As  is  well  known,  in  early  times  spirits  (gods)  were  believed 
to  enter  men  so  that  they  became  god-possessed.  In  the  Mexican 
ceremony  a  spirit  was  doubtless  believed  to  enter  the  man  selected 
for  sacrifice  and  he  became  a  god-man,  and  the  people  worshiped  him 
and  besought  him  to  bless  and  cure  their  friends  and  children.  Then 
he  was  killed  and  eaten,  and  so  the  people  ate  the  god-man  to  ac- 
quire his  ])owers.     Many  examples  might  be  given. 

"In  the  Pelew  Islands  it  is  thought  that  every  god  can  take 
possession  of  a  man  and  speak  through  him."-'-  "Of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  in  general  we  are  told  that  each  island  had  a  man  who 
represented  or  personified  the  deity.  Such  men  were  called  i^ods, 
and  their  substance  was  confounded  with  that  of  the  deity."-"' 

A  ])rocess  of  substitution  has  been  common  by  which  animals 
and  images  were  substituted  for  human  victims  in  religious  cere- 
monies. 1  lence  we  find  that  other  festivals  were  observed  in  Mexico 
in  which  an  image  took  the  place  of  the  human  victim.  Such  a 
ceremony  took  place  during  the  winter  solstice  (December).  The 
priests  prepared  a  human  image  made  of  "various  seeds  kneaded 
with  the  blood  of  sacrificed  children.  Numerous  religious  puri- 
fyings  ancl  penances,  washing  with  water,  blood  lettings,  fasts,  pro- 

*°  Acosta,  Hak.  Soc.  Edi.,  323,  348  to  351.   The  spelling  is  liere  modernized 

"  I'^razer,  Golden  BoiigJi,  i.   141. 
"^Ibid.,  140. 
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cessions,  burnings  of  incense,  sacrifices  of  (|uails  and  human  l)ein!:is. 
inaugurated  the  festival.  One  of  Ouetzalcoatrs  priests  then  shot 
an  arrow  at  this  image  of  Huitzilpocth,  whicli  penetrated  the  god 
(image)  who  was  now  considered  as  dead.  His  heart  was  cut  out, 
as  with  human  victims,  and  eaten  by  the  king,  the  re])resentative  of 
God  on  eartli.  The  body,  however,  was  thvided  among  the  various 
quarters  of  the  city,  so  that  every  man  secured  a  piece.  This  was 
called  tcoqnalo.  'the  god  who  is  eaten.'  ''-^ 

It  was  the  general  belief  in  primitive  times  that  a  spirit,  or  god, 
took  up  his  residence  in  an  image  or  idol,  and  it  was  this  indwelling 
spirit,  not  the  image  of  wood  or  other  substance,  that  the  people 
worshiped.  In  the  above  case  the  people  clearly  believed  that  their 
god  (a  spirit)  entered  the  image,  and  it  was  this  spirit  which  they 
ate,  for  they  said  they  ate  the  god. 

Acosta  describes  another  ceremony  which  took  place  in  the 
month  of  May.  A  paste  was  made  out  of  "the  seede  of  beetes  with 
rested  mays"  and  hone}',  and  of  this  paste  an  idol  was  made  ''in 
the  bignesse  like  to  that  of  wood."  This  idol  was  carried  to  the 
temple  and  after  certain  ceremonies  virgins  came  out  of  their  con- 
vent and  had  ])ieces  of  the  same  paste  made  into  "the  fashion  of 

great  bones They  called  these  morcells  of  paste  the  flesh  and 

bones  of  A'itziliputztli."  After  the  ceremonies  were  over  the  priests 
broke  the  idol  of  paste  into  pieces  and  ''gave  them  to  the  people  in 
manner  of  the  communion,  beginning  with  the  greater  and  continuing 
unto  the  least,  both  men,  women  and  little  children,  who  received 
it  with  such  tears,  fears  and  reverence  as  it  was  an  admirable  thing, 
saying  they  did  eat  the  flesli  and  bones  of  God,  wherewith  they  were 
greved.  Such  as  had  any  sick  folkes  demanded  therof  for  them, 
and  carried  it  with  great  reverence  and  veneration."-"' 

A  somewhat  similar  ceremony  was  found  in  China.  An  image 
of  straw  was  made,  which  the  people  said  was  an  image  of  Con- 
fucius. Over  this  wine  was  poured  (the  substitute  for  blood)  and 
then  "all  present  drink  of  it  and  taste  the  sacrificial  victim  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  grace  of  Confucius. "-'° 

The  following  are  a  few  other  instances  of  this  process  of 
substitution,  which  has  been  world-wide.  Sahagon,  a  Spanish  Fran- 
ciscan who  went  to  Mexico  in  1529  and  lived  there  sixty  years 
(1529-1590)   and  who  completed  his  history  about  1569,  savs  that 

■^Bancroft,  Xatire  Races,  iii,  315.  and  323.  Also,  Monarcliia  Indiana,  vol. 
2,  lib.  6,  cap.  30,  p.  71;  Diego  Duron,  iii,  107.  Annual  Rep.  Bur.  flt.'i.  Wash., 
vol.  9,  p.  524. 

^Acosta,  Hak.  Soc.  Edi.,  356-361. 

■"  Jevons,  Iniro.  to  tlie  Hist,  of  Relig..  148.     Bastian,  Dcr  Mcnscli,  iii,  154. 
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images  of  dongh  in  human  iorm  were  made  of  the  Tlalocs,  or  moun- 
tain gods,  and  of  Omacatl,  the  god  of  banquets,  and  consumed 
sacramentally.-'  Ibn  Kataiba  states  that  the  Banu  Hanifa  (of  In- 
dia) made  an  image  of  their  god  out  of  a  paste  of  dates,  butter, 
milk  and  meal,  and  ate  it  sacramentally.-" 

In  ancient  Egypt,  at  the  City  of  the  Sun,  three  men  were  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  every  day,  but  by  order  of  King  Amasis  waxen 
images  were  substituted  for  the  human  victims.'-''  "The  favorite 
victims  (for  sacrifice)  of  the  Saracens  were  young  and  beautiful 
captives,  but  if  these  were  not  to  be  had  they  contented  themselves 
with  a  white  and  faultless  camel. "•■^°  Herodotus  says  that  the 
Egyptians  sacrificed  pigs  to  the  moon,  and  "the  poor  among  them, 
through  want  of  means,  form  pigs  of  dough,  and,  having  baked 
them,  ofifer  them  in  sacrifice.""^  When  Mithridates  besieged  Cy- 
zicus,  and  the  people  could  not  get  a  black  cow  to  sacrifice  to  Per- 
sephone, they  made  a  dough  cow  and  placed  it  at  the  altar.  At  the 
Athenian  festival  of  the  Diasia,  cakes  shaped  like  animals  were 
similarly  sacrificed.'-  In  Rome  at  the  feast  of  Compitalia,  woolen 
images  dedicated  to  the  Latin  Cybele  were  hung  out,  and  were  said 
to  be  substitutes  for  human  victims. 

In  Wermland,  in  Sweden,  a  ceremony  was  found  in  which  the 
farmer's  wife  used  the  last  grain  of  the  sheaf  to  bake  a  loaf  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  girl.  This  was  divided  among  the  household  and 
eaten  by  them.""  At  La  Palisse,  in  France,  an  image  of  a  man, 
made  of  dough,  was  hung  on  a  fir  tree  which  was  carried  to  the 
granary  on  the  last  harvest  wagon.  It  was  then  taken  to  the  mayor's 
house  until  the  vintage  was  over,  when  the  dough-man  was  broken 
in  pieces  and  given  to  the  people  to  eat.^*  (Evidently  in  an  earlier 
ceremony  a  human  victim  was  sacrificed,  and  here  it  is  modified  to 
a  dough  image.) 

"In  the  Balkan  Peninsula  an  edible  image  of  the  dead  was  car- 
ried in  the  funeral  procession.  When  the  body  was  buried  the 
mciurners  ate  this  image  above  the  grave,  saying  'God  rest  him.'" 
"In  Upper  T)avaria  when  a  man  died  and  had  been  laid  out,  a  cake 

^  Sahagon,  i,  15,  21  and  ii,  16. 

^'Bastian,  Der  Mensch,  iii,  157.     Jevons,  Intro.  Hisl.  of  Rclig.,  216. 
^^  Porphyry,  De  abstincntia,  ii,  55. 
'"W.  R.  Smith,  Relig.  of  the  Semites,  343. 
^^  Herodotus,  ii,  47. 

°^Thuc.  i,  126.     See  also  Hermann,  Alterthiimcr,  ii,  i59-i^'i  f'^''  other  ex- 
amples. 

^Mannhardt,  Mythologischc  Forsclwugen,  179. 

°^  Mannhardt,  Baumkullus,  205.    Jevons,  Intro.  Hist,  of  Rclig.,  215. 
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was  made  of  ordinary  flour.  The  corpse  was  placed  before  the  fire, 
and  this  cake,  called  the  corpse  cake,  was  placed  upon  the  breast 
to  rise.  The  dough,  in  rising",  was  believed  to  absorb  all  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  cake  was  afterwards  eaten  by  his  nearest 
relatives. "^^  Here,  in  place  of  eating  the  relative,  which  we  have 
seen  was  an  early  custom,  dough  is  substituted — an  evident  modi- 
fication of  an  earlier  rite.  The  Peruvians  made  corn  cakes,  mixed 
with  the  blood  of  victims,  which  were  distributed  to  be  eaten  as 
a  mark  of  alliance  with  the  Inca.*"" 

x\bout  700  A.  D.  John  of  Osun,  Patriarch  of  Armenia,  wrote 
against  the  sect  of  the  Paulicians,  claiming  that  "they  mix  wheaten 
flour  with  the  blood  of  infants  and  therewith  celebrate  their  com- 
munion.""' And  it  is  said  that  certain  African  tribes  believe  that 
"on  eating  and  drinking  consecrated  food  they  eat  and  drink  the 
god  himself."^''  Cicero  said,  "When  we  call  corn  Ceres  and  wine 
Bacchus  we  use  a  common  figure  of  speech ;  but  do  you  imagine 
that  anybody  is  so  insane  as  to  believe  that  the  thing  he  feeds  on 
is  a  god?"  Here  Cicero  expresses  a  rationalistic  spirit,  and  rejects 
an  early  belief,  current  among  the  people. 

Among  the  Tibetans  a  ceremony  was  found  which  was  per- 
formed during  the  last  three  days  of  the  year,  and  which  they  called 
"the  ceremony  of  the  sacrificial  body  of  the  dead  year."  It  is  evi- 
dently a  survival  of  a  prehistoric  ceremony  in  which  a  human  being 
was  eaten.  "The  effigy  of  a  man  made  out  of  dough,  as  lifelike 
as  possible,  and  having  inside  a  distinct  heart  and  all  the  entrails 
filled  with  a  red  fluid"  (representing  blood)  is  prepared  and  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  yard.  Skeleton  ghosts  appear  and  seek  to  attack 
the  effigy,  but  they  are  driven  away  by  magic  incantations  etc.  The 
second  day  a  strange  figure  appears  dressed  up  to  represent  "the 
main  deity  of  the  ancient  Tibetans."  To  him  the  dough  image  is 
surrendered.  "He  dances  round  the  figure  of  the  man  (made  of 
dough)  on  the  ground,  stabs  him,  binds  his  feet  in  a  snare,  and 
at  last  cuts  off  his  limbs,  slits  open  his  breast,  takes  out  his  bleeding 
heart,  lungs  and  other  intestines.  At  this  moment  a  horde  of  mon- 
sters falls  upon  the  remnants  of  the  dismembered  dough-man,  and 
scatters  them  in  all  directions.  The  pieces  are  collected  again  in  a 
silver  basin  and  the  Holy  King  of  Religion,  eating  a  morsel,  throws 

"'^  Pop.  Set.  Monthly,  vol.  48,  p.  411. 

^^ Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  of  Eth.,  Wash,  vol.  9,  p.  527.     Herrera,  dec.  5,  lib.  4, 
cap.  5,  p.  92. 

"  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  i,  yy. 

^^  Spencer,  Soeiology,  i.  275. 
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thcni  lip  in  the  air.  This  is  the  sii;nal  for  the  finale:  the  pieces  are 
caiii^'ht  and  fonght  for  l^y  the  demons,  and  at  last  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators joins  the  general  scramble  for  pieces  of  doug'h,  representing 
human  flesh,  which  they  either  eat  or  treasure  np  as  talismans. """•'^ 

In  ancient  times  the  belief  was  common  that  trees  and  plants, 
as  well  as  men  and  animals,  were  inhabited  by  spirits.  Thus  they 
were  animate  and  sensitive.  It  is  said  that  "old  peasants  in  some 
|)arts  of  Austria  still  believe  that  forest  trees  are  animate  and  will 
not  allow  an  incision  to  be  made  in  the  bark  without  cause;  they  have 
heard  from  their  fathers  that  the  tree  feels  the  cut  not  less  than  a 
wounded  man  when  he  is  hurt.  In  felling  a  tree  they  beg  its  pardon." 
Similarly  some  savages  beg  the  pardon  of  an  animal  when  they  kill 
it,  in  order  to  appease  its  offended  spirit.""'  The  Ojebways  very 
seldom  cut  down  green  or  living  trees,  "from  the  idea  that  it  puts 
them  in  pain,  and  some  of  their  medicine  men  profess  to  have  heard 
the  wailing  of  the  trees  under  the  axe."  Believing  in  this  way 
regarding  the  life  of  trees  and  plants,  savages  have  thought  the  red 
juice  which  flowed  from  some  ])lants  when  cut  was  their  blood. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  "some  Indians  dare  not  cut  a  certain  ])lant, 
because  there  comes  out  a  red  juice  which  they  take  for  the  l:)lood 
of  the  ])lant.  In  Samoa  there  was  a  grove  of  trees  which  no  one 
dared  hew  down.  Once  some  strangers  tried  to  do  so,  but  blood 
(red  juice)  flowed  from  the  tree,  and  the  sacrilegious  stranger  fell 
ill  and  died."'"  Thus  in  sacrificial  ceremonies  the  red  juice  of  the 
grape,  "the  blood  of  the  vine,"  would  be  used  as  well  as  the  blood 
of  animals  and  men.  As  animal  and  human  sacrifice  declined,  the 
red  juice  of  the  grape  (blood  of  the  vine)  would  be  commonly  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  blood  of  the  latter. 

P»y  a  still  further  modification  of  this  sacrificial  ceremgnv  the 
large  human  image  of  dough  or  meal  would  decline  to  a  small 
cake  or  wafer.  As  the  fetich  worshiper  believed  that  any  spirit 
could  reside  in  any  object,  "however  small  or  insignificant,"  and 
relic  worshi])  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  s])irit  of  a  man 
would  be  present  in  even  small  "preserved  parts  of  his  body,"'*- 
so  a  small  cake  or  wafer  might  possess  all  the  attributes  of  the 
large  image.  And  in  all  these  ceremonies  each  ])erson  ate  only 
small  fragments  of  the  sacrificed  man  or  dnuoh  idcil.     A  ci'remon\' 

'"'The  Open  Court,  vol.  XT,  pp,  496-498. 

^'^  Tyler,  Prim.  Culture,  i,  467,  468;  ii,  231,  2,^=;. 

■"  Frazer,  Golden  Boui:,li,  i,  172,  173.     Oilier  cNaniplcs  arc  also  f;ivcn  there, 
wliich  sec. 

■*"  Nassau,  Fctiehism  in  JFesf  .Ifrica,  62,  75;  Spencer,  Sociolo<iy,  i,  301. 
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was  foiuul  in  Mexico  which  is  thus  dcscrihed  by  Jiancroft,  who 
quotes  from  the  /  'atlcaii  Codex. 

"The  Mexicans  celebrated  in  this  month  (December)  the  festi- 
val of  their  first  captain  A'ichilopuchitl.  They  celebrated  at  this 
time  the  festival  of  the  wafer  or  cake.  They  made  a  cake  of  the 
meal  of  bledos.  which  they  called  tzolli.  and  having-  made  it  they 
spoke  over  it  in  their  manner  and  l)roke  it  in  pieces.  These  the 
high  priest  put  into  certain  very  clean  vessels,  and  with  a  thorn  of 
maguev.  which  resembles  a  thick  needle,  he  took  up  with  the  utmost 
reverence  single  morsels,  and  put  them  into  the  mouth  of  each  indi- 
vidual, in  the  manner  of  the  communion — arid  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  these  poor  people  have  had  the  knowledge  of  our  mode 
of  communion  or  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  or  perhaps  the 
devil,  most  envious  of  the  honor  of  God,  may  have  led  them  into 
this  superstition  in  order  that  by  this  ceremony  he  might  be  adored 
and  served  as  Christ  our  Lord."*" 

The  striking  similarity  between  these  American  ceremonies 
and  the  eucharistic  service  would  naturally  impress  observers,  and 
Acosta  refers  to  it  several  times.  Thus  in  one  place  he  says :  "That 
which  is  most  admirable  in  the  hatred  and  presumption  of  Satan 
is  that  he  hath  not  only  counterfeited  in  idolatr\-  and  sacrifice  but 
also  in  ceremonies  our  sacraments,  wdiich  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
hath  instituted  and  the  Holy  Church  doth  use,  having  especially  pre- 
tended to  imitate  in  some  sort  the  sacrament  of  the  Communion 
which  is  the  most  high  and  divine  of  all  others,  for  the  great  error 
of  infidels.""'-' 

Similarly  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  among  the  Swahili,  in 
Africa,  saw  a  ceremony  in  Avhich  a  human  victim  was  slain  and  the 
flesh  eaten  sacramentally  b}'  the  priests  and  others,  and  he  was 
shocked  and  said  that  to  him  it  appeared  "a  satanic  imitation  of  the 
Communion."*^' 

The  worship  of  Mithras  antedated  Christianity  by  several  cen- 
turies, as  it  was  well  established  in  Persia  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the   Great.      C)n    !Mithraistic   medals   a   sacred   cup   and   wafers   are 

■■"Bancroft,  Xativc  Races,  iii,  323. 

■"  Acosta,  Hak.  Soc.  Edi.,  354. 

^"  Jevons,  Intro,  to  Hist,  of  Rclig.,  289. 

The  wafer,  which  is  now  eaten  in  the  Communion,  is  called  the  "host" — 
from  the  Latin  hostia,  meaning  victim  or  sacrifice. 

In  the  study  of  geology  it  is  found  that  certain  strata  crop  out  in  some 
places  so  that  there  they  can  be  more  clearly  seen  and  more  easily  studied  than  in 
others.  So,  also,  in  this  ceremony,  while  various  stages  of  its  development  are 
found  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  Mexico  various  stages  were 
found  existing  side  by  side  showing  its  development  more  clearly  than  in  any 
other  place  yet  found. 
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shown,  and  some  ceremony  similar  to  the  Christian  eucharist  was 
observed  in  their  rites.  The  Chnrch  Fathers  said  it  was  the  inven- 
tion of  devils.  Thus  Justin  Martyr  (about  150  A.  D.)..  after  re- 
ferring to  the  ceremony  in  which  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying  of 
the  bread  "this  is  my  body."  and  of  the  wine  "this  is  my  blood," 
continues : 

"Which  the  wicked  devils  have  imitated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Mithras,  commanding  the  sarm'  thing  to  he  done.  For,  that  bread 
and  a  cup  of  water  are  placed  with  certain  incantations  in  the  mystic 
rites  of  one  who  is  being  initiated,  you  either  know  or  can  learn."*® 

Tertullian  (who  wrote  about  190  to  210  A.  D.)  also  says  in  his 
Prescription  against  Heretics,  chap.  XL: 

"The  question  will  arise.  By  whom  is  to  be  interpreted  the 
sense  of  the  passages  which  make  for  heresies?  By  the  devil,  of 
course,  to  whom  pertain  those  wiles  which  pervert  the  truth,  and 
who,  by  the  mystic  rites  of  his  idols,  vies  even  with  the  essential 

portions  of  the  sacraments   of   God He,   too,   baptises   some — 

that  is  his  own  believers  and  faithful  followers ;  he  promises  the 
putting  away  of  sins  by  a  laver  [of  his  own]  :  and  if  my  memory 
still  serves  me,  Mithra  there  [in  the  kingdom  of  Satan]  set  his 
marks  on  the  foreheads  of  his  soldiers ;  celebrates  also  the  oblation 
of  bread,  and  introduces  an  image  of  a  resurrection.  . .  .Is  it  not  clear 
to  us  that  the  devil  imitated  the  well-known  moroseness  of  the 
Jewish  law?  Since,  therefore,  he  has  shown  such  emulation  in  his 
great  aim  of  expressing,  in  the  concerns  of  his  idolatry,  those  very 
things  of  which  consists  the  adininistration  of  Christ's  sacraments, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  same  being,  possessing  still  the  same 
genius,  both  set  his  heart  upon,  and  succeeded  m  adapting  to  his 
profane  and  rival  creed  the  very  documents  of  divine  things  and 
of  the  Christian  saints." 

The  Catholic  missionary  Hue,  who  visited  Tibet  about  1845, 
found  there  a  ceremony  which  he  called  "the  Buddhist  Eucharist." 
The  ceremony  is  described  at  length  by  Mr.  I..  A.  Waddell,  but  his 
account  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full  here.  He  says:  "This  sacrament 
is  celebrated  with  much  pomp  at  stated  periods,  on  a  lucky  day, 
about  once  a  week  in  the  larger  temples,  and  attracts  numerous 
votaries.  Crowds  throng  to  the  temple  to  receive  the  coveted  bless- 
ing." 

The  officiating  priest,  or  Lama,  prepares  himself  for  the  cere- 
mony by  fasting,  bathing  and  prayer,  etc.  Among  the  accessories 
for  the  ceremony  are,  "wine  of  life,  consisting  of  beer  in  a  skull- 

■"^  Justin  Martyr,  in  Ante-Nicine  Christian  Library,  vol.  ii,  p.  65. 
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bowl";  "pills  of  life,  made  of  tlour.  sii|L;ar  and  butter."  wafers,  made 
of  "fldur,  butter  and  rice."  a  "dixininj^'  da,L;\^er.  witb  silk  tassels," 
and  a  "divining-  bolt"  and  a  "tbunderbolt  sce])ter"  witb  a  string'  at- 
tached. 

To  prepare  himself  t\)r  the  ceremony  the  Lama  applies  "to  his 
own  bosom,  over  his  heart"  one  end  of  a  string-,  the  other  end  of 
which  runs  to  the  thunderbolt  scepter,  resting  in  the  lap  of  the 
"great  image  of  Buddha  A'mitayas."  And  the  account  says :  "Thus, 
through  the  string,  as  by  a  telegraph  wire,  passes  the  divine  spirit, 
and  the  Lama  must  mentally  conceive  that  his  heart  is  in  actual 
union  with  that  of  the  god  Amitayas.  and  that,  for  the  time  being, 
he  is  himself  that  god." 

Having  thus  become  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  god  Ami- 
tayas, so  that  he  is  "himself  that  god,"  he  conducts  the  ceremonies. 
He  makes  an  offering  to  the  evil  spirits  to  drive  them  away,  offers 
prayers,  etc.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  Lama  "bestows 
his  blessings,  as  the  incarnate  Amitayas  as  well  as  the  other  gods 
of  longevity,  by  laying  on  of  hands,  and  he  distributes  the  conse- 
crated water  and  food  to  the  assembled  multitude Each  wor- 
shiper now  receives  from  the  skull-bowl  a  drop  of  the  sacred  wine 
which  he  piously  swallows ;  and  each  also  receives  three  of  the 
holy  pills  (made  of  flour,  sugar  and  butter)  the  plateful  of  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  touch  of  the  Lama.  These  pills  must 
be  swallowed  on  the  spot."*' 

Since  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  tendency  of  the  Protes- 
tants has  been  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  "Real  Presence"  or 
"Transubstantiation,"  but  among  leading  reformers  like  Zwingli, 
Luther  and  Calvin,  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  subject.  Zwingli.  from  the  first,  was  inclined  to  make  the  Com- 
munion merely  a  commemoration  service,  wdn'e  Ltither  clung  more 
to  the  Catholic  view.  These  differences  have  been  reflected  more 
or  less  among  different  branches  of  the  Protestants  to  the  present 
day.  The  confessions  of  faith  which  were  adopted  were  largely 
attempts  to  compromise  different  views,  but  on  the  whole  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Protestant  churches  has  been  to  make  the  Communion 
largely  commemorative.  The  \\^estminster  Confession  thus  defined 
the  question :  "That  doctrine  which  maintains  a  change  of  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  and  wine  into  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  (commonly  called  Transubstantiation)  by  consecration  of  a 
priest,  or  by  any  other  way,  is  repugnant,  not  to  scripture  alone, 
but  even  to  common  sense  and  reason."     The  thirty-nine  articles 

*'  Waddell's  Lamaism,  pp.  444-448. 
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of  the  English  Church  say  that  "to  such  as  with  faith  receive  the 
same  it  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  but  they  add:  "The 
body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  only  after 
an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.'"^'* 

SuiiDiiary. — The  evidence,  a  part  of  which  we  have  tried 
to  give  above,  appears  to  indicate  that  in  the  orio-inal  form  of  this 
ceremony  a  man  was  believed  to  be  possessed  by  a  spirit  (god)  so 
that  he  became  a  man-god,  and  was  worshiped.  He  was  then  killed, 
and  eaten  by  the  people,  wdio  sought  in  this  way  to  acquire  his  powers. 

Then  the  ceremony  was  modified,  and  an  image  of  a  man  was 
made  of  dough,  or  some  similar  substance.  Into  this  image  a  spirit 
(god)  was  believed  to  enter,  and  it  was  then  "sacrificed,"  broken 
into  pieces,  and  eaten  by  the  people,  imitating  the  method  of  eating 
the  human  victim.  In  iNIexico  this  was  called  killing  and  eating 
the  god. 

By  a  further  modification  the  dough  image  would  decline  to 
the  small  cake  or  wafer.  But  this  wafer  was  believed  to  possess  all 
the  attributes  of  the  sacrificed  man  or  image.  Also  wine  took  the 
])lace  of  blood.  In  Christian  countries  this  modified  ceremony 
took  the  form  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  earlier  form  disappeared. 
But  the  memory  of  its  original  form  was  still  kept  up  by  insisting 
that  by  some  exercise  of  divine  power  the  wafer  was  changed  to 
real  flesh,  and  the  wine  to  real  blood,  so  that  in  the  modified,  as  well 
as  in  the  original  form,  those  partaking  might  eat  the  flesh  and 
drink  the  blood  of  the  sacrificed  man-god.  This  appears  to  be  the 
origin  and  real  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation'*"  the 
history  of  which  dates  back  to  the  age  of  primitive  man.  The  doc- 
trine is  venerable  when  we  consider  its  hoary  antiquity,  and  we  may 

■'''That  by  the  early  Christian  Church  this  ceremony  was  regarded  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  commemorative  service  seems  clear,  for  Justin 
Aiartyr  (who  lived  about  100  to  160  A.  D. )  says  in  his  first  apology,  speak- 
ing of  the  bread  and  wine :  "This  food  we  call  the  Eucharist,  of  which  none 
are  allowed  to  be  partakers  but  such  only  as  are  true  believers,  and  have 
been  baptized  in  the  laver  of  regeneration  for  remission  of  sins,  and  live 
according  to  Christ's  precepts;  for  we  do  not  take  this  as  common  bread 
and  common  wine ;  but  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  was  made  flesh  by  the 
Logos  of  God,  and  had  real  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation,  so  are  we 
taught  that  this  food,  which  the  very  same  Logos  blessed  by  prayer  and 
tlianksgiving,  is  turned  into  the  nourishment  and  substance  of  our  flesh  and 
l)lood,  and  is  in  some  sense  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  incarnate  Jesus." 

"At  the  Council  of  Trent  (154S-1563  A.  D.)  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
thus  defined  transubstantiation  :  "If  any  one  shall  say  that  in  the  most  holy 
sacrament  of  the  Eucliarist  there  remains  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine 
together  with  the  body  and  Ijlood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  shall  deny 
tliat  wonderful  and  singular  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  tlie  bread 
into  the  body,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  l)lood,  the  species 
of  bread  and  wine  alone  remaining — which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church 
most  fittingly  calls  Transubstantiation — let  him  be  anathema." 
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say  that  in  the  conception  of  faithful  worshipers  the  present  form 
has  lost  its  original  meaning.  It  has  become  a  ceremony  sanctioned 
by  tradition  and  possessed  of  the  mystery  of  religious  awe.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  according  to  the  logic  of  early  ages  the 
transformation  of  bread  and  wine  to  real  flesh  and  blood  was  not 
considered  miraculous  and  would  not  have  seemed  improbable.  This 
is  shown,  for  example,  in  the  Mexican  ceremony  described  above, 
in  which  pieces  of  paste  shaped  by  the  virgins  were  called  "the  flesh 
and  bones  of  Mtziliputztli,"  and  the  people  saw  nothing  im])robable 
in  the  assertion,  although  it  would  be  doubted  in  this  age. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Protestant  reformers  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  the  "real  presence"  or  "transubstantiation," 
and  the  ceremony  was  still  further  modified,  so  that  it  became  the 
Protestant  Communion  Service.  Instead  of  trying,  like  the  Cath- 
olics, to  eat  the  real  flesh  and  drink  the  real  blood  of  the  sacrificed 
man-god,  it  then  tended  to  become  a  conmiemorative  observance. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  SOLOMON. 

A  DEDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  SEMITIC  CULTURE. 

BY  PHILLIPS  ENDECOTT  OSGOOD. 

[continued.] 

EGYPT. 
IX. 

If  the  main  lines  of  Phoenician  temples  are  Egyptian,  there  may 
be  some  data  in  that  same  source  tending  toward  the  clarification 
of  Solomon's  Temple. 

The  ancient  empire  of  the  ten  Memphite  dynasties  left  no  tem- 
ples of  type  analogous  to  that  in  hand,  their  very  great  antiquity 
being  naturally  concomitant  with  more  primitive  formlessness.  The 
middle  empire,  with  the  capital  at  Thebes,  leaves  hardly  a  trace  of 
its  architecture  as  relic  of  the  great  and  strenuous  history  of  that 
evolution  which  culminated  in  the  Hyksos  Kings'  supremacy.  It  is 
the  Sait  empire  (21st  to  30th  dynasties)  that  has  left  us  most  of  what 
survives  to-day,  although  the  later  Theban  dynasties  (Rameses  II 
was  of  the  18th)  seem  to  have  worked  toward  the  Sait  style.  Since 
it  is  not  until  Sheshonk  I-*  that  we  get  contemporary  with  Solomon's 
day,  it  is  permissible  to  use  the  temple  of  the  new  empire  alone  as 
the  prototype  of  Phoenicia's  adaptations. 

The  temple  of  the  new  empire  seems  to  be  marked  by  nothing 
so  much  as  by  complexity.  A  simple  example  is  hard  to  find.  When 
a  temple  was  complete  in  all  its  parts,  any  monarch  who  wished  his 
name  to  be  perpetuated  there,  simply  added  a  new  building  to  it, 
which  addition  could  only  be  a  replica  of  some  part  already  standing. 
Indefinite  accretions  give  us  the  apparent  complexity  of  Karnak. 

But  a  simple  example  is  most   surely   found  in  the  temple  of 

Khons-''    (Fig.    7)    whose   simplicity    seems   to   have   been    left   un- 

"'  His  accession  was  980  B.  C. 

^  So  used  by  Perrot  &  Chipiez  (Egyptian  Art,  vol.  I)  and  Lenormant 
{Temple  de  Jerusalem)  e.  g.,  pi.  19.     (a  cross  section). 
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touched  from  a  very  early  date  (Rameses  III?),  thong-h  in  the 
near  neighborhood  of  the  great  temple  of  Karnak  itself. 

First  of  all.  the  temple  proper  of  Egypt  is  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall  which  serves  (  i )  to  mark  the  external  limits  of  the  temple. 
(2)  to  protect  the  sacred  place  from  injury  and  (3)  to  act  as  a 
curtain  between  the  curiosity  of  the  profane  crowd  and  the  holy 
mysteries  within.  Avenues  of  Sphinxes  lead  up  to  the  gateways 
from  far  awa}-.  \\Tthin  the  gates  begins  the  sacred  enclosure,-" 
within  which  all  religious  ceremonies  are  performed.  The  temple 
proper  may  or  may  not  have  such  honorable  and  majestic  fore- 
courts. Khons  has  no  outer  wall  at  all ;  Karnak  has  four  successive 
courtyards  to  be  crossed  before  the  shrine  is  reached. 

The  universal  form  of  gateway  is  the  pylon,  whether  it  be  in 
the  walls  (pro-pylon)  or  in  the  temple  building.  A  pylon  is  of 
three  parts.  (A)  a  tall,  rectangular  doorway  flanked  (B  and 
C)  by  a  truncated,  pyramidal  mass  on  either  side,  rising  high 
above  its  lintel.  The  object  is  purely  ornamental,  the  outer  and 
inner  faces  being  profusely  carved  in  low  relief  w'ith  scenes  re])re- 
senting  the  monarch  as  the  friend  of  the  temple-god.  Inside,  the 
pylons  are  partly  hollow  ;  access  to  the  small  chambers  is  by  means 
of  ladders  ( in  the  earliest  examples )  or  b\-  winding  stairs  about  a 
central,  square  newel   (in  the  later). 

In  front  of  the  pylon  generally  stand  two  obelisks,  a  few  feet 
away  from  the  base  of  the  pyramid-masses;  and,  in  really  complete 
temples,  just  behind  the  obelisks  and  in  contact  with  the  pylons  sit 
colossal  statues  of  the  king.  To  two  obelisks  there  may  be  four  or 
six  statues.  The  obelisks  extant  vary  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet 
in  height  and  the  statues  from  twenty  to  forty-five.  The  pylon  antl 
its  decorations  thus  compose  the  entire  faqade  of  the  temple.-' 

r>ehind  the  portico  comes  a  rectangular  Pcristylar  court.  The 
colonnade  is  of  a  double  row  of  columns  in  front  of  a  solid  (sloping) 
wall.  From  this  court  a  doorway  leads  into  a  hall  of  little  de[)th, 
Ijut  (jf  a  width  equal  to  the  whole  temple,  whose  roof  is  supported 
by  close-set  columns.  This  Hypostylc  hall  corresponds  to  the  Pro- 
iiaos  of  Greek  temples.  It  is  the  "Hall  of  Aj^pearance,''  into  which 
only  kings  and  priests  are  allowed  to  penetrate.  The  outer  "Hall  of 
Assembly"  must  suffice  all  others.  The  hypostyle  hall  is  so  thickly 
set  with   pillars   in   some   of   the   larger  temples   that   little,   if  any, 

"'  Called  tlie  rifxevos  in  Greek  temples. 

"'In  the  temple  of  Khons  there  are  neither  ohelisks  nor  statues,  l»ut 
whether  this  is  due  to  the  minor  importance  of  tlie  temple,  or  to  the  rcniova- 
hilitj'  of  such  small-sized  relics  as  would  l)e  here  proportional,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  tell. 
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vista  is  possible.    This  comes  from  the  hmitalions  imposed  by  stone 
slabs  as  roofing"  material. 

Behind  the  hypostyle  hall,  there  is  a  rectangular  chamber,  sep- 
arated on  all  its  four  sides  by  a  wide  corridor  from  small  chambers 
which  fill  in  the  space  left  vacant.  This  chamber  we  easily  recog- 
nize as  the  "Holy  of  Holies."  the  "Cclla"  of  the  shrine.-^    Fragments 


T>Ende:i?ah. 

CAtlas) 


Fig.  8.    THE  SACRED  B0.\T    (bARI)    OR  ARK  OF  EGYPTLJ^N  GODS. 
From  Marriette-Bey,  Dendcrah,  Book  IV,  pi.  67  and  68. 


of  a  granite  pedestal  have  been  found  here,  upon  which  must  have 
been  placed  either  the  "bari"  or  sacred  boat,  as  often  figured  in  bas- 
reliefs  (see  Fig.  8)  or  some  other  receptacle  of  the  emblem  of  the 
local  divinit}-.      Strabo  tells   us   with   surprise"^   that  there  was  no 

^  Strabo  names  it  the  cr?j/c6j. 
■"  Strabo  Bk.  XVII,  I. 
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Statue  of  the  divinity  here ;  but  there  must  have  been  something  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  less  sacred  parts  of  the  building,  and  the 
identification  of  this  something  with  a  little  shrine  is  patent.  It  is 
therefore  far  from  guesswork  to  find  in  Egypt  the  prototype  of  at 
least  the  Ark  for  which  Solomon  built  the  Temple,  and  the  thought 
of  a  Holiest  Place  therein  where  the  sacred  chest  should  rest. 

The  smaller  rooms  round  about  must  have  been  used  as  sub- 
sidiary chapels  for  consort  and  subsidiary  gods,  and  for  store-room 
and  treasury  purposes  as  well.  They  are  indefinitely  multiplied  in 
larger  temples. 

Such  was  the  basic  idea  of  the  Egyptian  temple.  Its  details  I 
postpone  until  I  come  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  some  of 
them  are  of  possible  use. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF   SOLOMON.— GENERAL  ENVIRONMENT. 

The  actual  reconstruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  in- 
complete without  some  slight  idea  of  its  setting.  In  the  adornments 
of  his  capital,  Solomon  included  the  Temple  within  the  citadel,  his 
castle.  The  group  of  structures  thus  included  comprised  not  only 
the  king's  residence,  the  palace  for  his  chief  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  (built  in  Eg>'ptian  style  that  she  might  feel  at  home?),  the 
apartments  of  his  other  wives,  but  also  a  magnificent  hall  of  au- 
dience for  state  occasions,^''  a  smaller  hall  of  judgment  and  the 
Temple  (cf.  Fig.  9).  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  left  as  to  the  site.^^ 
It  is  known  in  the  Old  Testament  both  as  Zion  and  Moriah  ;  in 
modern  times  as  the  Haram  esh  Sherif.  In  all  probability  it  had 
been  David's  citadel,  now  enlarged  to  take  in  more  of  the  hill  for 
the  accomodation  of  Solomon's  more  comprehensive  and  impressive 
massing  of  buildings.  The  natural  unevenness  of  the  ground  was 
largely  overcome  by  filling  in  the  lower  places,  with  retaining  walls 
such  as  Herod  later  built.  The  enormous  number  of  laborers  re- 
quired to  "build  the  Temple"  expended  most  of  the  seven  years 
ascribed,  not  on  the  coni]:)aratively  small  building  itself,  but  on  the 
wonderful  masonry  substructure  necessitated  to  raise  the  plateau 
to  the  level  of  the  Temple  court.  Probably  as  much  as  one-third 
of  the  hill  had  to  be  built.  The  artificial  plateau  must  have  num- 
bered at  least  fifteen  acres.     To-day  it  rises  eighty  feet  above  the 

^°  The  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon. 

"  There  has  been  much  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  the  western 
and  the  eastern  hills,  but  it  seems  to  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  western  one  by 
excavations  (Wilson  and  Warren)  which  show  the  substructure  intact. 
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debris, — debris  so  great  that  the  bed  of  the  Kidron  has  been  moved 
laterally  eighty  feet  and  raised  forty.  Excavations  have  shown  it 
to  reach  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  meters.  The  foundation  stones 
thus   exposed   are   well    finished,    showing   they    were    originallx'    in 


^k^ 


MA\ii/hjiii^Mm 


Fig.  9.   .AfAP  OF  Solomon's  citadel. 


view.  The  method  of  their  finishing  is  that  called  "rusticating/' 
i.  e.,  the  main  surface  of  the  stones  is  left  rough,  but  the  edges  are 
sunken  and  smoothed,  so  that  when  the  blocks  are  in  situ  the  joined 
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edges  form  shallow,  sunken  channels.  But  this  is  a  method  of 
stone-dressing  it  is  hard  to  carry  further  back  than  the  time  of 
Herod. ^-  The  enormous  size  of  the  blocks/^^  reminding  one  of 
those  in  the  wall  of  Baalbek,  is  remarked  upon  by  Josephus  of 
Herod's  temple.  Solomon's  substructure,  if  anything,  goes  yet 
deeper. 

The  natural  unevenness  of  the  hill  cannot,  however,  have  been 
entirely  overcome,  for  constant  usage  speaks  of  "going  up"  from  the 
palace  to  the  Temple.  The  Temple  must  have  stood  at  the  highest 
point,  with  the  palace  lower  down  to  the  south,  and  still  lower  the 
houses  of  the  town.  The  sacredness  of  hill-tops  is  common  to  all 
Semitic  religions.  So  we  are  justified  in  assigning  this  native  sum- 
mit as  the  original  reason  of  its  consecration.  Probably  we  may 
go  further  and  say  it  was  already  consecrated  to  the  genius  loci 
before  David  captured  the  city,  in  which  case  Yahveh  simply  adopted 
the  locality ;  as  at  Gibeon,  a  Canaanitish  town,  he  had  displaced 
the  local  Baal,  or  become  merged  in  him.  This  was  no  unusual 
process. 

That  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite  had  been 
within  so  short  a  step  of  David's  palace  is  hard  to  believe,  especially 
since  the  palace  must  have  been  the  highest  fortified  point  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  site  of  Solomon's  Temple  could  not  have  been  deter- 
mined by  this.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Temple  gradually 
attached  to  itself  legends  originally  concerned  with  other  sanctuaries 
and  that  this  is  one  such.  Solomon  built  his  court  chapel  in  the  citadel 
near  his  palace.  As  a  hill-top  it  may  have  been  sacred,  but  mere  con- 
venience of  location,  as  better  lending  itself  to  the  scheme  of  the 
whole,  must  have  been  the  determinant  motive  of  its  situation. 


XI. 

SOURCES  (DOCUMENTARY).    . 

The  scantiness  of  information  concerning  Solomon's  other  build- 
ings seems  to  be  for  the  sake  of  giving  space  to  the  description  of 
the  Temple.  Some  may  claim  that  the  description  of  the  palace 
etc.  represents  about  the  true  quantum  of  the  knowledge  the  writers 
really  had  and  that  whatever  accuracy  and  description  of  glories 
goes  beyond  that  quantum  in  the  Temple-depiction  is  invention, 
pure  and  simple.     But  difference  of  estimate  would  be  enough  to 

'^The  red  vermilion  marks  on  the  bottom  stones  cannot  be  defined  as  a 
dated  Semitic  alphabet,  but  are  probably  mason's  marks. 

^  Some  of  them  weigh  at  least  lOO  tons. 
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make  the  Temple  bulk  larger  in  their  eyes  than  any  palace  build- 
ings, since  they  wrote  from  a  pietistic  standpoint.  The  Temple, 
even  while  it  remained  an  innovation,  was  of  cardinal  interest. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  three  accounts  of  the  Temple : 
(i)  I  Kings  v-viii.  This  leaves  out  much  that  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  structure,  using  technical 
terms  whose  meaning  seems  to  have  disappeared  as  completely  as 
has  the  Temple  itself.  Attempts  to  reconstruct  their  contents  must 
always  be  attended  by  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty. 

The  last  important  event  known  to  the  author  is  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  exile,  making  it  therefore  entirely  possible  to  doubt 
whether  the  writer  had  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  he  is 
describing  here.  Yet  the  ground  work  of  Kings  seems  to  have  been 
a  more  or  less  contemporary  compilation  from  the  archives,  later 
worked  over  into  our  present  form.  At  any  rate  the  text  is  very 
corrupt  as  we  have  it,  and  needs  careful  emendation.  There  is, 
probably,  a  residuum  of  first-hand  knowledge  as  the  kernel  of  the 
account,  but  it  is  so  overgrown  with  traditions  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  materials,  the  number  of  laborers,  gold  plating,  etc.  that  little 
reliance  can  be  put  on  anything  not  elsewhere  duplicated. 

(2)  2  Chronicles  ii-vi.  This  is  the  latest  of  the  three  versions 
of  the  Temple  description.  Chronicles,  however  sincere  may  have 
been  the  spirit  of  the  compiler,  was  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  Jerusalem  priest  sometime  after  the  return,  whose  one  idea 
was  to  glorify  the  past  and  make  the  true  Israel  seem  as  orthodox 
three  hundred  years  earlier  as  in  the  priest-ruled,  restored  nation. 
David  is  therefore  represented  as  having  received  the  plan  of  the 
Temple  from  Yahveh  himself ;  and  the  long  description  of  the 
Temple  is  filled  with  little  but  the  enumeration  of  the  costly  gold 
and  brass,  and  the  skill  which  decorated  it.  With  no  first-hand 
knowledge,  the  Chronicler  doubles  or  quadruples  measurements, 
exactly  as  his  priestly,  orthodox,  and  esthetic  eye  would  like  to 
have  seen  the  original  Temple. 

(3)  Ezekiel  xl-xlii.  In  this  alone  do  we  get  apparently  first- 
hand knowledge.  Ezekiel  had  been  a  priest  in  the  Temple  before 
the  Exile.  Probably  it  had  changed  little  from  Solomon's  day, 
however  much  its  ritual  and  significance  to  the  nation  had  altered. 
The  vision  of  the  Temple  which  the  prophet  saw  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Chebar  must  have  been  based  more  or  less  upon  the  actual, 
though  now  destroyed.  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  His  visions  are  full 
and  exact,  and  enable  us  to  fill  in  many  gaps  in  the  other  accounts; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  this  passage  describes 
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an  imaginative  temple  and  is  not  hampered  by  facts  if  Ezekiel's 
ideal  is  otherwise.  Besides,  how  mnch  of  the  dimensions  of  his 
church  can  even  the  most  long-settled  minister  remember,  once  away 
from  it  iov  years?  Ezekiel  may  be  our  best  authority  for  the  re- 
construction of  Solomon's  Temple,  but  even  he  is  pitifully  inade- 
quate. 

Secondary  references  may  be  found  in  Josephus  and  the  Rab- 
binical Tract  Middoth,  but  these  are  both  so  based  on  Herod's 
Temple  as  to  be  worthless,  unless  in  some  few  points  where  we  need 
them  not  at  all. 

Our  information  is  small,  both  documentary  and  monumental. 
"Historic  probability"  is  the  best  guide.  And  this  can  be  so  variously 
twisted  that  it  is  small  wonder  an  amateur  museum  might  be  stocked 
with  the  diverse  ideals  and  reconstructions  it  is  used  to  justify. 
I  do  not  claim  to  have  found  the  solution  which  w'ill  set  the  discus- 
sion of  Solomon's  Temple  at  rest ;  my  claim  is  to  add  to  the  collec- 
tion a  reconstruction  I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  but  which  seems 
just  as  probable  as  any.  Certainty  is  happily  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  man. 

XII. 

WAS  THERE  A  ROOF  ON  THE  TEMPLE? 

I  take  my  major  problem  first.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  existence 
of  a  roof  on  the  Temple  has  not  been  doubted.  The  Old  Testament 
accounts  have  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted.  Modern  consciousness 
seems  to  think  one  necessary  to  every  building,  ancient  or  modern. 
Yet,  despite  all  this,  I  have  ventured  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
roof  in  this  present  case. 

( I )  Historic  Probability.  The  section  on  Phoenician  temples 
had  an  ulterior  motive ;  i.  e.,  to  show  that  Phoenician  architecture 
did  not  contemplate  a  roof  when  concerned  with  temple-building. 
But  the  conclusion  grew  by  simple  study  of  the  data,  not  from  pre- 
conceived intent  to  be  original.  The  endeavor  to  prove  that  the 
type  of  architecture  depicted  on  Paphos  coins  (Figs.  1-5)  was 
identical  with  that  which  was  contemporary  with  Hiram  of  Tyre, 
so  noted  as  a  temple-builder,  gave  the  basis  for  the  claim  tliat  both 
were  hypaethral. 

Phcenicians  did  not  build  hypostyle  courts  like  those  of  Egypt, 
for  they  were  unable  to  afford  such  luxuries.  The  Phoenician 
genius  was  adaptation,  and  adaptation  always  omits  that  structural 
portion  which  is  not  essential  to  the  idea,  especially  if  at  the  same 
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time  that  portion  happens  to  be  the  most  chfficult  one  to  reproduce. 
In  Phoenicia  there  was  no  proper  stone  out  of  which  the  necessary 
roofing-  material  could  well  be  made.  To  be  sure,  on  the  Egyptian 
temple  there  was  a  covered  court,  but  this  was  the  very  portion  that 
was  least  essential  to  its  idea.  The  hypostyle  hall  was  so  thickly 
set  with  pillars  (because  of  the  shortness  of  the  roofing  slabs)  that 
the  congregating  of  any  number  of  people  was  out  of  the  question ; 
ritual  itself  was  banished  to  the  outer,  peristyle  court.  The  hypo- 
style  hall  served  its  purpose  well.  It  was  put  there  to  act  as  a 
screen,  pure  and  simple  ;  to  keep  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar  and  curious 
from  the  sacred  oracle  of  the  god.  The  hypostyle  court  was  the 
implement  by  which  the  taboo-separation  was  enforced.  Phoeni- 
cians had  two  alternatives  in  their  adaptation  if  they  did  not  care 
to  copy  slavishly  and  lose  that  precious  modicum  of  originality  upon 
which  they  seem  always  to  have  insisted  (perhaps  unconsciously), 
so  that  Phcenician  gods  were  trade-marked  as  such,  though  their 
motives,  likely  enough,  were  frankly  borrowed.  The  first  alterna- 
tive was  to  cover  in  the  whole  court,  i.  e..  to  enlarge  the  "cella" 
until  its  mystery  should  compass  the  whole  shrine  and  leave  the 
openness  of  the  outer  court  enough  for  all  the  popular  worship. 
The  other  was  to  keep  the  shrine  small,  perhaps  to  reduce  it  to  the 
god's  symbol  only,  (though  small  chapel-like  shrines  of  tiny  size 
have  been  authenticated  as  the  center  of  the  open-courted  temple) 
and  to  increase  the  open  space  by  making  one  more  courtyard  inter- 
vene before  the  shrine; — that  is,  the  central  object  (in  whatever 
form)  being  the  "Holiest  Place."  whether  the  next  outer  concentric 
circle  of  impression  should  be  a  mere  enlargement  from  within  of  the 
same  quality  of  building,  sacred  and  mysterious,  or  whether  it 
should  be  something  more  definitely  marked  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  incoming  worshiper  as  an  approach  to  that  sacred  presence. 
It  is  natural  that  the  question  should  be  decided  in  favor  of  the 
simpler  open  court,  doubly  so  when  the  deities  of  the  nation  were 
so  simply  embodied  in  rocks,  trees,  and  posts,  and  the  "Holy  Place" 
of  the  god  or  goddess  was  reduced  at  its  very  core  to  a  simple 
cone,  uncovered  by  vestige  of  mystery.  If  precedent  probability 
does  not  require  a  roof,  neither  does  the  evidence  of  subsequent 
architecture.  For  we  are  certain  that,  if  Solomon's  Temple  had 
a  roof,  it  was  an  engineering  feat  of  such  great  originality,  and 
an  innovation  in  architecture  so  complete,  that  the  effects  must 
have  survived  somewhere  in  the  following  years.  P>ut  such  we  can- 
not find.  Roofed  buildings  of  so  great  an  expanse  do  not  come  for 
centuries. 
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(2)  Practical  Possibility.  If  we  are  historically  justified  in 
daring  to  doubt  the  roofed  character  of  Solomon's  Temple,  we  are 
likewise  justified  in  acknowledging  the  practical  difficulty  of  roof- 
ing such  a  space. 

Solomon's  Temple  was  twenty  cubits  broad  and  sixty-odd  long, 
inside  measure  (i.  e.,  not  counting  the  surrounding  stories  of  cham- 
l)ers).  A  cubit  seems  to  have  corresponded  to  an  Egyptian  ell, 
which  was  about  20%  inches.  The  building  cubit  apparently  was 
a  handbreadth  longer  than  the  cubit  in  ordinary  use.^*  This  ne- 
cessitates a  roof  that  shall  clear  a  little  over  thirty-four  feet,  the 
shortest  way  for  the  timbers.  Could  cedar  beams  support  a  roof 
of  planks  and  stamped  earth  of  such  dimensions,  when  the  longi- 
tudinal sagging  would  still  more  increase  the  weight?  On  the 
face  of  it,  it  is  absurd. "°  Some  other  shift  must  be  devised  to  meet 
the  demand.  Stade""  suggests  some  kind  of  trusses  springing  from 
the  upper  walls  on  both  sides,  but  this  is  both  ungraceful  and  un- 
supported by  historic  precedent  or  Biblical  data  (though  the  latter 
lack  is  not  overmuch  to  be  considered).  Even  so  the  weight  would 
be  most  uncomfortably  great,  and  no  competent  means  of  fastening 
such  braces  to  the  wall  is  thinkable  for  the  period  considered.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  ceiling  beams  may  have  been  warped 
before  they  were  put  in  place,  to  counteract  by  the  upthrust  of  their 
artificial  curve  the  downthrust  of  the  roof.  Disregarding  the  his- 
torical possibility  of  such  knowledge,  there  are  still  two  other  facts 
that  make  such  a  thing  doubtworthy:  (a)  a  warped  beam  under 
pressure  will  not  stay  warped  forever,  especially  if  moisture  can  get 
at  it  (as  moisture  eventually  could  through  stamped  earth),  and 
(b)  there  would  be  a  lateral  thrust  exerted  upon  the  walls  which 
would  be  considerable  from  such  weight,  if  the  Avarping  carried 
the  center  of  the  beam  anything  above  the  level  of  insertion.  These 
walls  were  thick,  but  were  put  together  without  cohesive  cement 
of  any  kind. 

A  still  further  possibility  is  that  of  Schmidt"  who  suggests 
columns  five  cubits  from  each  side  wall  to  form  a  support  for  the 
rest  of  the  wall  (making  a  clerestory),  basing  his  suggestion  on 
I   Kings  X.   12.     Aside  from  the  unrclial)ility  of  the  verse,  such  a 

°^  Deuteronomy  iii,   ('^'*N'  ~)5N5)  as  compared  with  Ezekiel  xl.  5  and  xliii. 
13,  and  2  Chron.  iii.  3. 

_ '°  Strabo  (Bk.  XIV,  C  I,  Casabeb  634)  says :  "The  Milesians  built  a  temple 
which  exceeded  in  size  all  others,  but  it  remained  without  a  roof  on  account 
of  its  size."     This  is  much  later.     If  we  only  knew  the  dimensions! 

'"  Siegfried  Stade,  ZATW,  iii,  ad.  loc. 

°'  Cf.  Commentary  on  Kings  ad  loc. 
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possibility  is  iinthiiika])le.  Clerestories  were  first  heard  of  in  Ro- 
manesque and  Gotliie  architecture.  Also  think  of  the  weight  the 
"almug"  tree"  supports  would  have  to  carr}- ;  the  roof  weight  (though 
narrowed,  still  appreciable)  and  all  but  ten  cubits  of  the  side  walls, 
i.  e.,  twenty  vertical  cubits  of  stone  !  To  say  nothing  of  the  dit^culties 
this  would  get  us  into  with  the  peripheral  chambers ! 

Fergusson"*  argues  for  eight  pillars  in  the  Holy  Place,  sup- 
porting the  roof  nearer  its  center.  This  is  most  reasonable  of  all. 
But  the  difficulty  of  forty-five  or  fifty-foot  pillars  made  of  wood  is 
obvious,  as  is  also  the  necessity  of  some  lateral  tie.  part  of  the  dis- 
tance up.  I  Kings  X.  12  and  i  Kings  xviii.  6  are  cited  as  his  justi- 
fication, and  also  the  existence  of  the  ten  lamps  etc.  as  arguing  ten 
spaces  to  be  filled.^'' 

But  all  these  difficulties  are  overcome  in  the  idea  of  a  court, 
open  to  the  sky,  with  a  peristyle  surrounding  it ;  which  takes  in  all 
the  pillars  necessary,  which  can  very  easily  contain  all  the  cedar 
beams  and  planks  mentioned  in  the  "cieling"^°  and  which,  besides, 
has  the  merit  of  historic  lineage. 

Such  a  reconstruction,  however,  is  open  to  two  substantial  ob- 
jections, which  must  be  faced.  In  the  first  place  we  are  expressly  told 
in  all  the  accounts  that  the  temple  was  sheathed  within  with  cedar 
so  that  not  a  stone  was  to  be  seen.  It  would  be  difficult  to  keep 
sheathing  in  good  repair  above  the  line  of  the  peristyle,  and  it  would 
look  queer  to  see  wood  on  the  inside  and  stone  on  the  outside.  I 
have  only  two  possible  suggestions  to  make,  (a)  May  not  "within" 
mean  within  the  peri.style,  i.  e.,  under  its  cover,  where  also  only  the 
floor  would  be  laid,  and  no  stone  seen?  (b)  May  not  the  "within 
and  without"*^  ascribed  to  the  gold  floor  covering  be  analogy  enough 
to  prove  a  like  obvious  tampering  with  the  text  allotting  to  the 
carving  of  the  cherubim,  palm  trees,  etc.  a  similar  position  ?^- 

The  second  difficulty  is  the  crucial  one.  Cyprus  has  no  rainy 
season  of  any  considerable  violence  or  duration.  Neither  has  Egypt. 
In  Palestine,  however,  more  rain  falls  in  three  months  than  the 
average  rainfall  of  the  whole  year  round  in  England.  An  open- 
court  temple  would  be  a  dismal  and  sloppy  place  during  the  rainy 
^'  Fergusson.     The  Temples  of  the  J  civs,  p.  28  f. 

^°  I  do  not  consider  as  worth  consideration  any  such  anachronous  conjec- 
tures as  a  gable-roof  implies.  Such  a  roof  cannot  have  appeared  before  the 
time  of  Herod,  at  least,  i.  e.,  until  Greek  influence  gave  the  example.  Semitic 
roofs  are  flat. 

^°  I  Kings  vi.  15-18,  etc. 

*^  I  Kings  vi.  30. 

*^  I  Kings  vi.  29. 
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season.  The  table  of  the  shewbread  etc.  could  be  moved  back  under 
the  cover  of  the  peristyle,  but  further  protection  is  necessary.  This 
protection  awnings  would  provide,  awnings  either  of  skins  or  of 
Tyrian  stuff,  which  was  often  so  thick  as  surely  to  be  water-proof. 
Figures  4  and  5  above  may  evidence  the  validity  of  a  conjecture 
also  suggested  by  the  common  use  of  awnings  in  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

So  far  as  the  rainy  season  goes,  Phoenicia  proper,  too,  gets  its 
share  of  rainfall ;  and  the  Phoenician  style  of  architecture  starts,  not 
in  Cyprus,  but  at  home.  If  Phoenicia  itself  had  possessed  any  rain- 
proof structure,  we  probably  should  have  found  some  evidence  of 
it  in  her  colonies.  She  would  not  have  been  able  to  keep  one  style 
for  "home  consumption"  and  another  for  her  "colonial  export  trade." 
If  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  faced  by  the  problem  of  the  rainy 
season,  so  are  the  neighboring  ones  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  whose  open 
courts  seem  well  authenticated.*^ 

(3)  Biblical  Possibility.  There  is  evidence  of  pillars  of  some 
kind  within  the  house,  as  they  are  repeatedly  mentioned.  There  seem 
to  have  been  four  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  in  the  "House"  by  any  means. 

As  to  the  ceiling,  the  Hebrew  text  need  give  no  data  for  more 
than  that  of  a  peristyle  if  there  is  no  preconceived  notion  to  be 
gotten  out  of  the  text,  i  Kings  vi.  9  ("he  covered  the  house  with 
beams  and  boards  of  cedar")  is  taken  by  the  Septuagint  and  a  small 
modern  minority  to  mean  the  covering  of  the  walls,  and.i  Kings 
vii.  7  certainly  shows  the  same  verb  can  be  so  used  for  wainscoting. 
I  Kings  vi.  15  has  the  word  ceiling  in  it  **,  but  it  can  apply  equally 
well  to  the  ceiling  of  the  peristyle.  The  beams  must  have  been 
covered  above  with  limestone  as  protection  from  the  weather,  wher- 
ever placed. 

I  find  no  decisive  reason  for  abandoning  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  architectural  pedigree  of  Solomon's  Temple  brought  me, 
that  it  had  an  open  peristylar  court.     Heredity  seems  to  hold  true. 

XIII. 

THE  TEMPLE  BUILDING. 

(i) General  Dimensions.  There  are  curiously  few  variations  in 
the  ground-plan  of  the  Temple  (Fig.  10),  since  all  the  data  are  so 
comparatively  devoted  to  length  and  breadth,  and  not  to  elevation. 

"  Cf.  Biblos,  Fig.  6. 

"  Instead  of  "walls"  we  must  read  "beams" — making  it  "From  the  floor 
of  the  house  unto  the  beams  of  the  ceiling" — which  helps  the  contention  above 
that  the  sheathing  extended  only  "within"  the  colonnade. 
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The  Kings  and  Chronicles  accounts  give  us  the  length  of  the  "House" 
(i.  e.,  of  the  Temple  proper,  exclusive  of  the  porch  and  the  surround- 
ing tiers  of  rooms,  which  are  spoken  of  continually  in  a  very  re- 
moved way)  as  sixty  cubits  in  all;^^  forty  in  the  Holy  Place  (the 
Hckal)  and  twenty  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  (the  Debir).*^  These  are 
apparently  inside  measurements,  with  no  allowance  made  for  the 
thickness  of  the  dividing  partition.  Twenty  cubits  is  given  as  the 
breadth  of  both  Hekal  and  Debir."*^  Ezekiel  gives  the  length  of  the 
Temple,  on  the  other  hand,  as  one  hundred  cubits*^  (east  to  west) 
and  from  his  account  we  get  our  data  to  fill  in  the  plan.  The  Holy 
of  Holies  is  twenty  cubits,  the  court  is  forty,  and  the  porch  ten.*^ 
The  rooms  back  of  the  Debir  are  five  cubits  wide.^°  This  gives  for 
room  space  seventy-five  cubits.  The  chamber-wall  at  the  back  is 
given  as  five  cubits,^^  the  "wall  of  the  House"  is  six  cubits,^-  which 
is  both  back  and  front  of  the  "House,"  the  porch  door  jamb  is  six 
cubits  likewise,^''  and  the  dividing  wall  between  the  Debir  and  Hekal 
fills  in  the  remaining  two.  This  foots  up  the  necessary  hundred. 
The  same  elements  give  us  the  width  of  the  building  as  fifty-two 
cubits.  The  height  throughout  is  given  as  thirty  cubits.^*  On  the 
old  and  accepted  idea  of  a  roofed  building,  discussion  centered  much, 
therefore,  on  the  question  whether  there  was  a  room  over  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  whose  cubical  form'^^  would  leave  ten  cubits'  space  below 
the  roof,  or  whether  the  Debir  was  externally  lower  than  the  roof 
of  the  house,  or  even  whether  there  might  not  be  an  upper  room 
over  all  the  house.^"  This  problem  disappears  with  the  open-court 
idea,  leaving  the  Debir  as  the  only  roofed  room  set  in  the  end  of 
a  rectangular  space,  enclosed  by  a  thirty-cubit  wall. 

For  these  and  the  following  details  cf.  the  plan  (Fig.  lo)  and 
the  longitudinal,  vertical  section  (Fig.  ii)  which  better  visualize 
them. 

"  I  Kings  vi.  2b. 

*"  2  Chron.  iii.  8. 

"  I  Kings  vi.  2b. 

*"  Ezek.  xli.  15 

^^  I  Kings  vi.  3 ;  2  Chron.  iii.  4. 

'^'^  I  Kings  vi.  6.     Ezek.  xli  seems  to  be  wrong  (four  cubits). 

"  Ezek.  xli.  9. 

''  Ezek.  xli.  5- 

"^^  Ezek.  xl.  48  plus  the  extra  cubit  of  the  breadth  of  the  porch  he  gives. 

"  I  Kings  vi.  2. 

"  I  Kings  vi.  20. 

'^  Basing  the  question  on  the  meaning  of  ri'r?l>~   (Septuagint  to  vwepwov) 

in  2   Chronicles   iii.   9,   which   more   obviously  means   the   upper   surrounding 
chambers. 
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(2)  The  Porch.  Upon  the  front  of  the  building  rose  the  porch, 
though  it  is  always  spoken  of  almost  as  though  it  were  not  joined 
to  the  House.  Its  dimensions  are  variously  given.  Twenty  cubits 
seems  to  have  been  the  width'"  corresponding  to  the  breadth  of  the 
House.  This,  of  course  is  interior  measure.  The  depth  (again 
interior)  is  given  in  Kings  as  ten  cubits, ^^  but  by  Ezekiel  as  eleven.'^'' 
Ten  is,  of  course,  the  correct  number,  since  Semitic  love  of  propor- 
tion would  make  the  porch  half  the  Debir's  length,  which  in  its  turn 
was  half  that  of  the  Hekal.  Ezekiel's  accuracy,  however,  I  do  not 
doubt ;  but  suggest  the  usual  Egyptian  section  of  the  door-jamb 
which  gives  the  actual  door-post  a  buttress  of  a  few  inches ;  in  this 
case  probably  a  round  cubit.  This  gives  the  door-jamb  a  thickness 
of  five  cubits,  but  the  wall  one  of  six  (cf.  plan,  Fig.  11). 

The  height  of  the  porch  is  not  told  us  except  in  Chronicles.'''° 
where  it  is  put  at  120  cubits!  This  is  not  believable,  (though  Per- 
rot  &  Chipiez,  recognizing  Ezekiel's  temple  as  ideal,  give  this  height 
as  a  good  climax  to  the  successive  gateways.)"^  This  of  course  would 
be  external  measure.  We  have  noticed  the  Chronicler's  propensity 
to  exaggeration,  which  generally  takes  the  form  of  doubling  and 
quadrupling.  Here  one-half  the  given  height  would  be  most  fitting, 
giving  60  cubits,  which  is  approximately  the  length  of  the  house. 
This  is  meagre  data  but  there  is  possible  reinforcement  to  be  found 
in  two  other  places.  Ezra°-  and  Esdras'''^  inferentially  state  the 
propylon  to  have  been  60X60  cubits.  These  dimensions  were  in  the 
rescript  of  Cyrus,  which  the  Jews  seem  to  have  brought  with  them 
on  their  return  from  exile.  It  is  most  improbable,  when  permission 
to  rebuild  was  given  and  measurements  were  specified,  that  these 
dimensions  should  not  correspond  to  the  old  Temple.  When  Jeru- 
salem was  captured,  the  Assyrians  quite  probably  noted  the  details 
of  the  Temple  as  being  the  most  sacred  possession  of  the  Jews,  and 
so  these  records  were  put  in  the  record-chamber  at  Babylon  or 
Ecbatana,  where  Cyrus  unearthed  them. 

But,  even  accepting  these  dimensi(ms,  the  form  of  the  porch 
is  still  vague  and   indeterminate.     Conjecture  is  legitimate.     Some 

"  I  Kings  vi.  3.     2  Chron.  iii.  4. 

°'  I  Kings  vi.  3. 

'^  Ezek.  xl.  49. 

""2  Chron.  iii.  4. 

"  Perrot  &  Chipiez,  Hist,  of  Art  in  Sardinia,  Judea,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
Chap.  IV,  pp.  201  ff. 

"'  Ezra  vi.  i  ff. 

"^  I  Esdras  vi.  22  ff. 
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modification  of  the  Egyptian  pylon"^  is  most  naturally  to  be  supplied. 
As  we  look  at  the  Paphos  coins  we  see  a  rudimentary  pylon  facing 
us.  The  flanking  masses,  as  compared  with  the  Egyptian  originals, 
are  shrunken  in  width  almost  to  the  appearance  of  pillars.  The  door- 
way, in  proportion,  has  enlarged.  How  shall  we  interpret  these 
"pictures"?  In  the  first  place,  the  narrowing  of  the  pylons  may 
be  arbitrary,  to  show  the  side  wings,  which  in  reality  are  behind 
them,  just  as  the  "ashera  pillars"  are  in  reality  in  front  of  them. 
The  raising  of  the  doorway  may  be  for  the  sake  of  giving  the 
representation  of  the  sacred  cone  more  room.  The  coins  give  us  an 
abstraction  of  an  architectural  form  which  in  itself  was  likewise 
an  abstraction  of  Egyptian  forms.  The  gateway,  it  is  clear,  was  to 
the  Phoenician  the  most  impressive  adjunct  of  the  temple ;  and  the 
mention  of  the  porch  in  all  three  Biblical  accounts  with  such  em- 
phasis gives  a  slight  degree  of  probability  to  the  same  deduction  in 
Jerusalem,  which  is  further  increased  by  reassertion  of  Phcenician 
authorship.  If  this  is  true,  Egypt  need  not  supply  all  the  material 
for  reconstruction.  Assyria  may  largely  be  drawn  upon  for  orna- 
mentation and  subsidiary  forms. 

I  do  not  believe  the  gateway  of  the  Temple  to  have  been  a 
single  (sloping-sided)  plinth,  as  some  reconstructions  have  sug- 
gested. The  three  parts  to  a  gateway  of  any  importance  are  to  be 
found  both  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia  and  Assyria,  (though  in  the  last 
the  sloping  walls  are  absent).  A  doorway,  flanked  by  buttress- 
masses  rising  above  its  crown  on  either  side,  seems  obvious.  Whether 
the  doorway  was  recessed  or  salient  between  them  is  debatable,  but 
I  have  chosen  the  recessed  doorway  (as  against  Egyptian  prece- 
dent) because  the  Paphos  coins  seem  slightly  to  favor  such  a  de- 
cision, and  because  in  Ezekiel's  measurements  of  the  porch  we  are 
told  that  the  breadth  of  the  door  (gate)  was  "three  cubits  on  this 
side  and  three  cubits  on  that""^  which  I  take  to  mean  the  breadth 
of  the  doorposts  on  their  outside  face,  showing  some  kind  of  de- 
marcation from  the  surface  beyond.  This  is  well  within  the  realm 
of  probability,  especially  since  it  follows  the  Assyrian  type  of  gate- 
way (Fig.  12)  to  some  degree,  and  we  know  the  Phoenicians  used 
the  Assyrian  stepped  ornament  wherever  they  found  a  possible 
chance. 

The  predominant  eft'ect,  however,  must  have  been  more  Egyp- 
tian than  Assyrian,  since  the  sloping  lines  of  the  buttresses  are  the 
dominant  features.     I  have  crowned  the  buttresses  and  the  doorway 

^  Cf.  Fig.  6,  p.  626. 
''  Ezekiel  xl.  45. 
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with  the   Egyptian   gorge    (Fig.    13),    in   turn   sunnonntcd  by   the 
Assyrian  stepped  ornament,  a  favorite  Phoenician  trick. 


Pl^^uMV/^lCWT 


iL^iSu/^yPu^L^ 


Fig.    12.     ASSYRIAN  GATEWAY. 

Southeastern  gateway  of  Sargon's  Palace  at  Khorsabad.  (Com- 
piled from  Thomas  by  Perrot  &  Chipiez,  Chaldca  and  Assyria, 
Vol.  II,  p.  17,  pi.  5.) 


Fig.    13.     THE  EGYPTIAN   GORGE  OR   CORNICE. 
Perrot  &  Chipiez,  Egypt,  Vol.  I,  p.  102,  fig.  67. 


'Hic  dcxn'way  may  iiavc  been  almost  any  height.    Many  have  put 
Jachin  and  Boaz  under  its  architrave  as  supporting  pillars,  making 
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its  heigiit  equal  to  their  twcnty-tlirec  cubits.  lUU  in  my  idea  of  the 
Temple,  jachiii  and  J)oaz  are  most  assuredly  the  ])«)rch  (of.  §  Xl\' 
below).  The  portal  must  be  imi^ressive.  but  its  inner  wall  cannot 
g'o  above  the  insert  of  the  roof  of  the  peristyle  within,  if  that  is  to 
surround  the  llekal  on  all  four  sides.  1  have  therefore  made  the 
outer  opening"  twenty-three  cul)its  high,  and  the  inner  one,  in  which 
were  placed  the  great  doors  of  olive  wood,  conies  down  to  twelve. 

Idle  porch  as  viewed  from  the  front  (east)  is  shown  in  the  ele- 
vation given  in  Fig.  14. 

( 3 )  The  Hckal.  There  is  little  to  be  said  about  this  when  it 
is  once  decided  what  its  fate  shall  be.     The  only  questions  to  be 
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settled  are  the  height  of  the  ]jeristyle  and  the  crowning  wall,  if  anw 
above  the  Debir.  1  have  set  the  height  of  the  peristyle  at  twelve 
cubits,  above  which  the  facing  carries  the  apparent  height  another 
three.  I  have  made  the  colonnade  of  a  single  row  of  pillars  which 
carry  the  architrave  five  cubits  out  from  the  wall  (i.  e..  counting 
from  the  base.  The  slant  of  the  walls  would  add  about  half  a  cubit 
at  the  indicated  height).""  Since  the  pillars  were  of  wood  I  have 
used  the  simplest  form  of  wooden  ]:)illar  Egypt  knew,  as  more 
easily  sheathed  in  case  such  sheathing  should  be  necessarv  to  sup- 

''"  Does  not  this  slant  of  the  walls  explain  that  phrase  of  Ezekiel's  which 
has  given  such  trouble :  "The  breadth  of  the  house  was  still  upward"  ?  Ezekiel 
xli.  yh. 
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pose.  The  windows  which  are  several  times  mentioned  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  "House"  I  take  to  be  those  of  the  peripheral  rooms 
and  merely  for  the  sake  of  ventilation  ;  and  these  would  probably 
pierce  the  wall  of  the  house  only  at  a  place  where  they  would  not 
be  visible  from  the  floor;  i.  e.,  only  those  of  the  top  tier  of  rooms 
can  have  been  let  into  the  Hekal,  which  would  come  so  low  down 
above  the  peristyle  roof  and  behind  its  facing  that  they  would  be 
totallv  hidden  from  below.  These  were  probably  latticed  and  smaller 
at  the  outside  than  within  the  rooms.  The  Debir,  being  ten  cubits 
below  the  cornice  of  the  House-wall,  would  look  queer  unless  its 
front  edoe  were  marked  somehow.  This  is  easily  done  bv  a  rather 
tall  cornice,  surmounted  by  the  useful  and  ubiquitous  stepped  orna- 
ment, whose  top  level  easily  would  reach  the  base  of  the  House- 
wall's  gorge. 

(4)  The  Dcbir.  As  has  been  said,  this  was  a  cube  of  twenty 
cubits  inside  measurement.  It  was  absolutely  dark,  there  being  no 
windows  opening  into  it.  "Yahveh  loveth  darkness"  seems  to  have 
been  a  common  conception  of  the  time.*''  There  is  some  doubt, 
nevertheless,  of  the  doors  being  kept  closed.  The  staves  of  the 
Ark  seem  to  have  been  visible  from  the  outer  Hekal. ""^  These  doors 
folded  vertically.''''*  The  doorway  appears  to  have  been  pentagonal,'" 
an  additional  distinction,  marking  the  dignity  of  the  entrance.  It 
was  six  cubits  broad. "^  The  height  is  not  given;  probably  it  would 
come  to  about  ten  cubits.  The  four  necessary  posts  of  the  sanctuary 
would  be  about  five  cubits  from  the  walls,  in  order  to  have  the 
central  space  clear  for  the  Ark  and  its  guarding  cherubim. 

(5)  The  Chainbcrs.  These  are  a  fairly  unique  phenomenon; 
vet  they  cannot  be  doubted,  because  of  the  unusual  and  accurate  agree- 
ment of  the  accounts.  Also  such  chambers  have  been  discovered 
at  Birs  Nimrud  (Egypt),'-  and  the  British  Museum  Gem  (Fig.  5), 
though  later,  shows  that  the  Phrenicians  knew  how  to  combine  such 
a  feature  with  their  temi)le-type. 

The  chambers  were  in  three  stories,  extending  on  all  sides  of 
the  "House"  except  the  east,  where  the  porch  took  up  all  the  space. 

"'  I  Kings  viii.  12;  2  Cliron.  vi.  i. 

"^  I  Kings  viii.  8.     The  verse  is  not  altogether  clear  but  seems  to  warrant 
this  much. 

""The    veil    which    Chronicles    describes    is    later.      Neither    Ezekicl    nor 
Kings  mention  it. 

""  I  Kings  vi.  31b  ^  "five-square." 

"  Ezekiel  xli.  3. 

'^cf.  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architcclurc,  ad  loc. 
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The  method  of  their  sn])erposition  is  most  ini^'enioiis,  _\et  simjile. 
Owin;^-  to  tlie  veneration  for  the  "House"  it  was  deemed  sacriles^ious 
to  insert  timliers  in  its  walls.  So  rehatements  of  one  euhit  per  story 
oa\'e  restiny-letli^es  for  the  ee(lar(  ?)  timl:)ers  upon  whieh  the  floors 


were  laid.  This  of  course  necessitated  an  enlarging  of  the  rooms ; 
so  that,  the  rooms  on  the  first  story  being  five  cubits  wdde.  the  second 
story  rooms  were  six  and  the  top  one  seven.    The  height  of  all  seems 
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to  have  been  the  same.  i.  e.,  five  cubits.'-'  Their  outer  wall,  according 
to  Ezekiel  was  five  cubits  thick.  Whether  the  rebatenient  was  shared 
by  both  House  and  chamber  wall  is  uncertain,  but  from  the  repeated 
statement  of  the  narrowed  rests  in  the  "wall  of  the  House"  and  the 
lack  of  a  single  word  about  a  like  lessening  in  the  chamber-wall, 
it  seems  likeliest  that  the  whole  rebatement  of  one  cubit  a  story 
took  place  in  the  "House"  wall.  The  exterior  slant  of  the  wall  of 
the  chambers  keeps  parallel  to  the  successive  lessening  of  the  main 
wall,  which  continued  to  slant  inward  above  the  top  chamber. 

Connection  was  made  from  one  room  to  another  without  the 
mediacy  of  a  corridor.  I  have  placed  the  doors  next  the  outer  wall, 
as  being  simpler  to  construct  and  as  providing  more  storage  space 
in  the  rooms.  There  was  a  door-way  in  the  bottom  tier  of  rooms 
on  the  south  side  of  the  building.  Ezekiel's  addition  of  one  on  the 
north  seems  to  be  a  gratuitous  personal  gift  to  the  ideal  he  had. 
Although  there  were  winding  stairways  in  Egyptian  pylons,  it  is 
doubtful  if  such  skill  was  yet  attained  elsewhere.  Ladders  are  a 
more  imaginable  means  of  ascent,  though  stairs  may  h^ve  been  built 
in  by  the  time  of  the  exile.  To  put  these  ladders  only  on  the  south 
side  at  the  doorway  room  is  to  leave  communication  highly  difficult. 
Therefore,  as  is  the  natural  historical  impulse,  I  have  run  the  rooms 
well  into  the  buttress-masses  of  the  pylon  (which  must  have  been 
built  partially  hollow)  and  provided  a  doorway  opening  out  across 
the  porch's  roof.  Probably  ladders  were  also  to  be  found  in  these 
pylon  rooms,  wliich  may  possibly  have  been  larger  by  a  little  than 
the  others. 

The  number  of  these  rooms  is  doubtful.  Ezekiel  is  the  only 
one  who  mentions  their  number,  and  he  does  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
defy  the  best  Chinese  puzzle-solver.  Whether  there  were  thirty  in 
all,  thirty-three  in  all,  thirty  in  each  story  or  thirty-three  in  each 
story  is  an  apparently  insoluble  question.  I  have  chosen  thirty- 
three  to  a  story  as  working  out  the  best  in  my  plan,  but  there  is  no 
guide  to  such  a  choice  except  convenience.'^ 

The  windows  of  these  rooms  were  also  latticed,  to  keep  out 
birds,  rain,  etc.  There  must  have  been  a  slight  slant  to  the  roof  of 
the  top  story  and  a  perforation  through  the  outer  wall  to  let  rain  run 
off.  Probably  the  roof  of  the  Debir  drained  backward  likewise  onto 
the  chamber-roof,  through  small  spouts  in  the  "House"-wall. 

"  I  Kings  vi.  lo. 

'*  To  be  sure,  this  makes  pretty  small  rooms,  but  they  were  for  storage- 
closets  etc.,  not  for  living-rooms.  Storage-closets  need  not  have  been  large, 
since  all  the  priestly  paraphernalia  and  treasures  seem  to  have  been  portably 
small. 
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(6)  Material.  Jerusalem  and  its  vieinit\-  jjrovides  excellent 
building-  stone,  the  )iialckl.  a  hard  style  of  chalk  or  white,  hard  lime- 
stone, still  appreciated  at  the  present  day.  It  can  be  polished  like 
marlile.  It  was  cut  in  the  quarry  to  the  desired  shape  and  size  and 
brought  to  its  place  in  the  temple,  so  that  no  sound  of  iron  was 
heard  in  the  whole  process  of  building.'"'  Doubtless  this  was  in  def- 
erence to  a  popular  superstition  which  forbade  the  use  of  iron  on 
any  sacred  house,  as  shown  in  the  oldest  legislation  of  the  Hebrews 
b_\-  the  prohibition  of  altars  of  Iicwii  stone,  because  the  lifting  of  a 
tool  upon  it  would  defile  it.'" 

Timber  was  and  is  of  inferior  quality  and  meagre  quantity. 
Hence  a  treaty  with  Hiram  was  necessary  to  obtain  sufficient  cedar 
and  cypress  for  the  prorligal  sheathing  and  colonnades  (in  the 
courtyards  and  Solomon's  palaces  especially)  the  plans  called  for. 
The  forests  of  Lebanon  and  of  Cyprus  are  evidenced  even  now. 
Hiram  had  his  timber  next  door. 

The  gold  seems  to  have  been  later  imagination.  But  gilding 
and  charging  v/ith  bronze  (brass)  is  a  characteristic  Phoenician  trick 
and  we  need  not  leave  this  out  of  the  ornamental  possibilities  of  the 
Temple. 

This  finishes  the  bare  reconstruction  of  the  building  Solomon 
dedicated  to  Yahveh  as  the  permanent  abiding-place  of  His  Ark. 
Yet  the  ornamentation  and  symbolic  or  semi-symbolic  details  con- 
tain so  much  more  of  the  live  interest  of  the  times  that,  at  the  great 
risk  of  tediousness.  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  three  of  the  more 
noticeable  birth-marks  of  the  Temple:  (i)  Jachin  and  Boaz,  (2) 
the  sacred  trees,  and  (3)  the  Cherubim. 

[to  be  concluded.] 

"  AlthoHgh  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  ( r  Kings  vi.  7)  has  been  doubted 
owing  to  its  queer  position,  historic  likelihood  renews  the  idea. 

^"  Ex.  XX.  25  : 


GOETHE  AND  RELIGION. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

C"^  OETHE'S  faith  in  God  received  a  severe  shock  while  he  was 
T  a  small  child  by  the  news  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  From 
his  religious  instruction  the  boy  had  learned  to  look  upon  God  as 
all-good,  all-wise  and  all-powerful,  and  such  a  dreadful  accident 
seemed  to  be  incompatible  with  this  conception  of  deity.  In  his 
autobiography  the  poet  describes  his  own  state  of  mind  as  follows  :* 
"An  extraordinary  event  deeply  disturbed  the  boy's  peace  of 
mind  for  the  first  time.  On  the  ist  of  November,  1755,  the  earth- 
quake at  Lisbon  took  place,  and  spread  a  prodigious  alarm  over  the 
world,  long  accustomed  to  peace  and  quiet.  A  great  and  magnificent 
capital  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  trading  and  mercantile  city, 
was  smitten  without  warning  by  a  terrible  calamity.  The  earth 
trembled  and  tottered  ;  the  sea  foamed ;  ships  dashed  against  one 
another ;  houses  fell  down,  and  churches  and  towers  on  top  of  them ; 
the  royal  palace  was  partly  swallowed  by  the  waters ;  the  bursting- 
land  seemed  to  vomit  flames ;  everywhere  among  the  ruins  were  seen 
smoke  and  fire.  Sixty  thousand  persons  a  moment  before  in  ease 
and  comfort,  perished  together ;  and  he  was  most  fortunate  who  was 
no  longer  capable  of  a  thought  or  feeling  about  the  disaster.  The 
flames  raged  on ;  and  with  them  raged  a  troop  of  desperadoes,  be- 
fore concealed,  or  set  at  large  by  the  event.  The  wretched  survivors 
were  exposed  to  pillage,  massacre  and  every  outrage  ;  and  thus  on 
all  sides  Nature  asserted  her  boundless  caprice. 

"Intimations  of  this  event  had  spread  over  wide  regions  more 
quickly  than  the  authentic  reports:  slight  shocks  had  been  felt  in 
many  places  ;  in  many  si)rings,  particularly  those  of  a  mineral  nature, 
an  unusual  receding  of  the  waters  had  been  remarked  ;  and  such  phe- 
nomena added  to  the  eft'ect  of  the  accounts  themselves,  which  were 

*  The    quotations    from    Goethe's    Autobiof>ra])liy    in    this    article    follow 
mainly  the  translations  of  Oxenford. 
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rapidlv  circulated,  at  tirst  in  i^vncral  terms.  l)ut  finally  with  dreadful 
definiteness.  Hereupon  the  religiously  inclined  were  not  wanting" 
in  reflections,  neither  were  the  philosophical  in  grounds  for  con- 
solation, nor  the  clergy  in  warnings.  So  complicated  an  event  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  the  world  for  a  long  time ;  and,  as  additional 
and  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  extensive  effects  of  this  explosion 
came  from  every  quarter,  those  who  had  alread}'  been  aroused  by 
the  misfortunes  of  strangers  now  began  to  be  more  and  more  anxious 
for  themselves  and  their  friends.  Perhaps  the  demon  of  terror 
had  never  so  speedily  and  powerfully  diiTused  his  terrors  over  the 
earth. 

"The  boy,  who  was  compelled  to  endure  frequent  repetitions 
of  the  wdiole  story,  was  not  a  little  staggered.  God,  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  heaven  and  earth,  whom  the  explanation  of  the 
first  article  of  the  creed  declared  so  wise  and  benignant,  having  aban- 
doned both  the  just  and  the  unjust  to  the  same  destruction,  had  not 
manifested  himself  by  any  means  in  a  fatherly  character.  In  vain 
the  young  mind  strove  to  resist  these  impressions.  This  was  Jhe 
more  impossible  since  the  wise  and  scripture-learned  could  not  them- 
selves agree  as  to  the  light  in  which  such  a  phenomenon  should  be 
regarded. 

"The  next  summer  gave  a  closer  opportunity  of  knowing  di- 
rectly that  angry  God,  of  whom  the  Old  Testament  records  so  much. 
A  sudden  hail-storm,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning",  vio- 
lently broke  the  new  panes  at  the  back  of  our  house,  which  looked 
towards  the  west,  damaged  the  new  furniture,  destroyed  some  treas- 
ured books  and  other  valuable  things,  and  was  the  more  terrible  to 
the  children,  as  the  whole  household,  quite  beside  themselves, 
dragged  us  little  folks  with  them  into  a  dark  passage,  where,  on 
their  knees,  with  frightful  groans  and  cries,  they  thought  to  con- 
ciliate the  w'rathful  Deity.  Meanw'hile,  my  father,  who  was  the 
only  one  self-p6ssessed,  forced  open  and  unhinged  the  window- 
frames,  by  which  we  saved  much  glass,  but  niade  a  broader  inlet  for 
the  rain  which  followed  the  hail ;  so  that,  after  we  were  finally 
quieted,  we  found  ourselves  completely  surrounded  by  floods  and 
streams  of  water,  in  the  halls  and  on  the  stairs." 

The  poetic  inclination  of  Goethe  appeared  also  in  his  religious 
yearnings,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  even  as  a  boy  he  presents 
an  exact  parallel  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Persia  whose  God  was 
worshiped  under  the  s}'mbol  of  light,  and  wdiere  the  sun  was  greeted 
as  His  visible  representative  in  the  world.  We  let  Goethe  show  the 
condition  of  his  mind  in  his  own  words : 
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"It  may  be  taken  fcir  granted,  that  among  our  other  lessons, 
we  children  had  a  continued  and  progr-essive  instruction  in  religion. 
But  the  ecclesiastical  Protestantism '  imparted  to  us  was,  properly 
speaking,  nothing  but  a  kind  of  dry  morality.  Ingenious  exposition 
was  not  thought  of,  and  the  doctrine  appealed  neither  to  the  under- 
standing nor  to  the  heart.  For  that  reason,  there  were  various  se- 
cessions from  the  Established  Church.  Separatists,  Pietist,  Mora- 
vians (  Hcrnihutcr),  the  Ouiet-in-the-Land,  and  others  differently 
named  and  characterized,  sprang  up,  all  of  whom  were  animated  by 
the  same  purpose  of  approaching  the  Deity,  especially  through 
Christ,  more  closely  than  seemed  to  them  possible  under  the  forms  of 
the  established  religion. 

"The  boy  heard  these  opinions  and  sentiments  constantly  spoken 
of,  for  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity  divided  themselves  into  pro 
and  con.  Those  who  dissented  more  or  less  widely  formed  the 
minority  ;  but  their  modes  of  thinking  proved  enticing  on  account 
of  their  originality,  heartiness,  perseverance,  and  independence.  All 
sorts  of  stories  were  told  of  their  virtues,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
these  were  manifested.  The  reply  of  a  pious  tinker  was  once  circu- 
lated, who  when  one  of  his  craft  attempted  to  shame  him  by  ask- 
ing, 'Who  then  is  your  confessor?'  answered  with  great  cheerful- 
ness and  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause.  T  have  a  very 
famous  one. — no  less  than  the  confessor  of  King  David.' 

"Things  of  this  sort  naturally  made  an  impression  on  the  boy, 
and  led  him  into  similar  states  of  mind.  In  fact,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  might  approach  directly  the  great  God  of  nature, 
the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose  earlier  mani- 
festations of  wrath  had  been  long  forgotten  in  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  and  the  manifold  blessings  in  which  we  participate  while 
upon  it.     The  way  he  took  to  accomplish  this  was  very  curious. 

"The  boy  had  chiefly  kept  to  the  first  article  of  belief.  The  God 
who  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  nature,  and  owns  and 
loves  it  as  his  work,  seemed  to  him  the  ]:)roper  (iod,  who  might  be 
brought  into  closer  relationship  with  man,  as  with  everything  else, 
and  who  would  take  care  of  him,  as  of  the  motion  of  the  stars,  the 
days  and  the  seasons,  and  animals  and  ])lants.  There  were  texts  of 
the  Gospels  which  explicitly  stated  this.  The  boy  would  ascribe 
no  form  to  this  ISeing:  he  therefore  sought  him  in  his  works,  and 
would  fain  liuild  him  an  altar  in  the  good  C)ld-Testament  fashion. 
Natural  ])ro(luctions  were  set  out  to  represent  the  world,  and  over 
these  a  flame  was  to  burn,  signifying  the  as])irations  of  man's  heart 
towards  his  .Maker.     Ke  brought  the  best  ores  and  other  specimens 
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out  of  his  natural  historv  collection  which  had  l)ccn  increased  as- 
chance  directed.  lUit  the  next  difficulty  was  liow  to  arrange  and 
build  them  up.  His  father  possessed  a  beautiful  red-lacquered  music- 
stand,  ornamented  with  gWt  flowers,  in  the  form  of  a  four-sided 
p\ramid,  with  different  elevations,  which  had  been  found  convenient 
for  quartets,  but  lately  was  not  much  in  use.  The  boy  took  posses- 
sion of  this,  and  set  up  his  natural  s])ecimens  one  above  the  other 
in  steps;  so  that  it  all  looked  quite  ])retty  and  at  the  same  time  suf- 
ficiently significant. 

"On  an  earlv  sunrise  his  first  worship  of  God  was  to  be  cele- 
brated, but  the  young-  priest  had  not  yet  settled  on  how  to  ]:)roduce 
a  flame  which  should  at  the  same  time  emit  an  agreeable  odor.  At 
last  it  occurred  to  him  to  combine  the  tw'o,  as  he  possessed  a  few- 
fumigating  pastils,  which  diffused  a  pleasant  fragrance  with  a  glim- 
mer, if  not  with  a  flame.  Xa}-,  this  soft  burning  and  exhalation 
seemed  a  better  representation  of  what  passes  in  the  heart,  than  an 
open  flame.  The  sun  had  risen  long  before,  but  the  neighboring 
houses  concealed  the  east.  .\.t  last  it  appeared  above  the  roofs.  The 
boy  at  once  took  up  a  burning-glass  and  applied  it  to  the  pastils, 
which  stood  on  the  summit  in  a  fine  porcelain  saucer.  Everything 
succeeded  as  desired,  and  the  service  of  devotion  was  complete. 
The  altar  remained  as  a  peculiar  ornament  of  the  room  wdiich  had 
been  assio-ned  him  in  the  new  house.  Everv  one  regarded  it  onlv  as 
a  well-arranged  collection  of  natural  curiosities.  The  boy  knew 
better  but  concealed  his  knowledge.  He  longed  for  a  repetition  of 
the  solemnity.  But  unfortunately,  just  when  the  most  opportune 
sun  arose,  the  porcelain  cup  was  not  at  hand :  he  placed  the  pastils 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  stand  with  no  protection  ;  they  were 
kindled ;  and  so  great  was  the  devotion  of  the  priest,  that  he  did  not 
observe,  until  it  was  too  late,  the  mischief  his  sacrifice  was  doing. 
The  pastils  had  burned  mercilessly  into  the  red  lacquer  and  beauti- 
ful gold  flowers,  and  had  vanished  just  as  if  some  evil  spirits  had 
left  their  black,  ineffaceable  footprints.  This  threw  the  young  priest 
into  the  most  extreme  perplexity.  The  mischief  could  be  covered 
u])  to  be  sure  with  the  largest  of  his  sjjecimens  ;  but  the  spirit  for 
new  offerings  was  gone,  and  the  accident  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered a  hint  and  warning  of  the  danger  there  always  is  in  wishing 
to  approach  the  Deity  in  such  a  way.'" 

Goethe's  polytheistic  tendencies*  reappear  in  an  elaboration  of 
the  Christian   doctrines   into  a  religious   system   wdiich   was   similar 

*  Cf.   the   author's   article   on   "Goetlie's    Pohtlicism,"    Open    Court,   July, 
1907. 
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to  the  old  o-nosticism  with  the  details  of  which,  however,  Goethe 
was  probahly  unfamiliar.  His  elaboration  will  therefore  remain  a 
curious  parallel  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  compares  the  laws  of 
mental  evolution  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. We  oug-ht  to  remember  though  that  the  following  statement 
luust  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  here 
it  is  Goethe  the  poet  who  speaks,  and  he  recapitulates  merely  a 
phase  of  his  development,  not  the  final  result  of  his  views.  He  says : 
"I  diligentlv  studied  the  different  opinions;  and  as  I  had  often 
enoup-h  heard  it  said  that  ultimatelv  everv  man  has  his  own  religion, 
so  nothing  seemed  more  natural  to  me  than  that  I  should  form  mine 
too ;  and  this  I  did  with  much  satisfaction.  Neo-Platonism  lay  at 
the  foundation  :  the  hermetical,  the  mystical,  the  cabalistic,  also  con- 
tributed their  share ;  and  thus  I  built  for  myself  a  world  that  looked 
strange  enough. 

"I  could  easily  represent  to  myself  a  Godhead  which  has  gone  on 
producing  itself  from  all  eternity ;  but,  as  production  can  not  be  con- 
ceived without  multiplicity,  so  of  necessity  it  must  have  immediately 
appeared  to  itself  as  a  Second,  which  we  recognize  under  the  name 
of  Son  ;  now,  these  two  must  continue  producing,  and  again  mani- 
fested themselves  in  a  Third,  who  was  just  as  substantial,  living, 
and  eternal  as  the  Whole.  With  these  three,  however,  the  circle  of 
the  Godhead  was  complete  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  them  to  produce  another  perfectly  equal  to  them. 

"But,  since  the  creative  impulse  always  proceeded,  they  created 
a  fourth,  which  from  the  beginning  was  self-contradictory,  inasmuch 
as  it  was,  like  them,  unlimited,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  was  to  be 
contained  in  them  and  bounded  by  them.  Now,  this  was  Lucifer,  to 
whom  the  whole  power  of  creation  was  committed  from  this  time 
forth,  and  from  whom  all  other  beings  were  to  proceed.  He  im- 
mediately disjilayed  his  infinite  activity  by  creating  the  whole  con- 
course of  angels, — all,  again,  after  his  own  likeness,  unlimited,  but 
contained  in  him  and  bounded  by  him.  Surrounded  by  such  a  glory, 
he  forgot  his  higher  origin,  and  believed  that  he  could  find  it  within 
himself ;  and  from  this  first  ingratitude  sprang  all  that  does  not  seem 
to  us  in  accordance  with  the  will  and  purposes  of  the  Godhead. 

"Now,  the  more  Lucifer  concentrated  himself  within  himself, 
the  more  painful  must  his  condition  have  become  to  him.  as  well 
as  to  all  the  si)irits  whose  sweet  uprising  to  their  origin  he  had  pre- 
vented. And  so  there  took  place  what  is  known  to  us  as  the  Fall 
of  the  Angels.  One  part  of  them  joined  Lucifer,  the  others  turned 
to  their  origin. 
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"l-'rom  this  Cdiiccntralion  of  tlio  whole  creation — for  it  had  \)VO- 
cectlcd  out  of  Lucifer,  and  ^\■as  l)onnd  to  follow  him — spraiii;'  all 
that  we  perceive  under  the  form  of  matter,  which  we  ti^^ure  to  our- 
selves as  heavv,  solid,  and  dark,  hut  which,  since  it  is  descended, 
if  even  not  immediately,  yet  h}-  filiation,  from  the  Divine  ileins;",  is 
just  as  unlimited,  powerftd,  and  eternal  as  its  sire  and  grandsire. 

"Xow  since  the  whole  mischief,  if  we  may  call  it  so.  arose  merely 
throui^h  the  one-sided  direction  of  Lucifer,  the  better  part  was  in- 
deed wantin,Q"  to  this  creation  :  iov  it  possessed  all  that  is  gained 
by  concentration,  while  it  lacked  all  that  can  be  efifected  by  expan- 
sion alone :  and  so  the  entire  creation  might  have  been  destroyed  by 
everlasting  concentration,  have  become  annihilated  with  its  father 
Lucifer,  and  have  lost  all  its  claims  to  an  equal  eternity  with  the 
Godhead.  This  condition  the  Elohim  contemplated  for  a  time:  and 
thev  had  their  choice,  either  to  wait  for  those  eons  in  which  the 
field  would  again  have  become  clear,  and  space  would  be  left  them 
for  a  new  creation:  or,  if  they  would,  to  seize  upon  that  which 
alreadv  existed,  and  su])])ly  the  want  according  to  their  own  eternity. 
Now  they  chose  the  latter,  and  merely  by  their  will  supplied  in  an 
instant  the  whole  want  which  the  consequence  of  Lucifer's  under- 
taking involved.  They  gave  to  the  Eternal  Ik'ing  the  faculty  of 
expansion,  of  moving  towards  them:  the  peculiar  pulse  of  life  was 
again  restored,  and  Lucifer  himself  could  not  avoid  its  efifects. 
This  is  the  epoch  when  that  appeared  which  we  know  as  light,  and 
when  that  began  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  the 
word  creation. 

"However  much  this  multiplied  itself  by  progressive  degrees, 
through  the  continually  working  vital  power  of  the  Elohim,  still 
a  being  was  wanting  who  might  be  able  to  restore  the  original 
connection  with  the  Godhead:  and  so  man  was  created,  who  in  all 
things  was  to  be  similar,  yea,  equal  to  the  Godhead,  but  thereby, 
in  effect,  found  himself  once  more  in  the  situation  of  Lucifer,  that 
of  being  at  once  unlimited  and  limited.  And  since  this  contradic- 
tion was  to  manifest  itself  in  him  through  all  the  categories  of  exist- 
ence, and  a  perfect  consciousness,  as  well  as  a  decided  will,  w-as  to 
accompany  his  various  conditions,  it  was  to  be  foreseen  that  he  must 
be  at  the  same  time  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  imperfect,  the 
most  happy  and  the  most  unhappy,  creature.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he,  too,  completely  acted  the  part  of  Lucifer.  True  ingrati- 
tude is  the  separation  from  the  benefactor ;  and  thus  that  fall  was 
manifest  for  the  second  time,  although  the  whole  creation  is  noth- 
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ing  and  was  nothiii""  but  a  falling-  from  and  returning  to  the 
original. 

"One  easily  sees  how  the  Redemption  has  here  not  only  been 
decreed  from  eternity,  but  is  considered  as  eternally  necessary, — nay, 
that  it  must  ever  renew  itself  through  the  whole  time  of  becoming 
and  being  {IVerdcii  uiid  IVcscii).  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  Divinity  itself  to  take  on  the  form 
of  man,  which  had  already  prepared  itself  as  a  veil,  and  to  share 
his  fate  for  a  short  time,  in  order,  by  this  assimilation,  to  enhance 
his  joys  and  alleviate  his  sorrows.  The  history  of  all  religions  and 
philosophies  teaches  us,  that  this  great  truth,  indispensable  to  man, 
has  been  handed  down  by  different  nations,  in  different  times,  in 
various  ways,  and  even  in  strange  fables  and  images,  in  accordance 
with  their  limited  knowledge.  Enough,  if  it  only  be  acknowledged 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  a  condition,  which,  even  if  it  seems  to 
drag  us  down  and  oppress  us,  yet  gives  us  opportunity,  nay,  even 
makes  it  our  duty,  to  uplift  ourselves,  and  thereby  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  the  Godhead,  so  that,  while  we  are  compelled  on  the  one 
hand  to  actualize  our  own  selves  (mis  cu  versclhsten),  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  fail  to  unself  ourselves  (uns  zu  entselbstigen) 
in  regular  pulsation." 

Goethe  can  scarcely  be  called  a  believer  in  Christian  dogmas, 
but  he  always  took  a  deep  and  sympathetic  interest  in  genuinely 
pious  people.  His  friendship  for  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg,  as  well 
as  his  intimacy  with  Jung  Stilling  are  well  known.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  help  the  latter  in  the  publication  of  his  books  which  ap- 
peared under  the  titles  Hcinrich  Stilliiigs  Jiigcnd  and  Stillings  Jling- 
Ungsjahrc.  At  first  sight  Goethe  might  be  thought  to  hold  at  the 
same  time  views  that  seem  irreconcilable,  and  yet  there  need  be  no 
inconsistency  in  his  several  utterances.  We  will  here  enumerate 
some  of  these  apparent  contradictions. 

Goethe's  ])oetic  nature  made  him  appreciate  Roman  Catholic 
cereuKMiics  and  rituals.  Protestantism  was  too  prosaic  and  did  not 
a])])eal  to  his  emotional  nature.  His  views  are  worth  considering. 
He  writes: 

''The  Protestant  service  has  too  little  fulness  and  consistency 
to  be  able  to  hold  the  congregation  together  ;  hence  it  easily  liap]:)ens 
that  members  secede  from  it,  and  either  form  little  congregations 
of  their  own,  or,  without  ecclesiastical  connection,  quietly  carry  on 
their  civic  existence  side  by  side.  Thus  for  a  considerable  time 
complaints  were  made  that  church-going  diminished  from  year  to 
year,  and  also  attendance  at  the  Lord's  Supper.     With   respect  to 
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l)oth,  but  esi)ecially  tlie  latter,  the  cause  lies  close  at  hand  ;  but  who 
dares  to  speak  it  out?     We  will  luake  the  attempt. 

"In  moral  and  relig'ious,  as  well  as  in  ])hysical  and  civic,  matters, 
man  does  not  like  to  do  anything'  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  he 
needs  a  sequence  from  which  habit  results.  What  he  is  to  love  and 
to  perform,  he  cannot  represent  to  laimself  as  single  or  isolated; 
and,  if  he  is  to  repeat  anything  willingly,  it  must  not  have  become 
strange  to  him.  If  the  Protestant  worship  lacks  fulness  in  general, 
so  let  it  be  investigated  in  detail,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  Prot- 
estant has  too  few  sacraments, — nay,  indeed,  he  has  onl_\-  one  in 
which  he  is  himself  an  actor, — the  Lord's  Supper;  for  baptism  he 
sees  onl}-  when  it  is  performed  on  others,  and  is  not  greatly  edified 
by  it.  The  sacraments  are  the  highest  part  of  religion,  the  symbols 
to  our  senses  of  an  extraordinary  divine  favor  and  grace.  In  the 
Lord's  Supper  earthly  lips  are  to  receive  a  divine  P)eing  embodied, 
and  partake  of  a  heavenly  nourishment  under  the  form  of  an 
earthly  one.  This  import  is  the  same  in  all  kinds  of  Christian 
churches.  Whether  the  sacrament  is  taken  with  more  or  less  sub- 
mission to  the  mystery,  with  more  or  less  accommodation  as  to  that 
which  is  intelligible,  it  always  remains  a  great,  holy  thing,  which 
in  reality  takes  the  place  of  the  possible  or  the  impossible,  the  place 
of  that  which  man  can  neither  attain  nor  do  without.  But  such  a 
sacrament  should  not  stand  alone.  Xo  Christian  can  partake  of  it 
with  the  true  joy  for  which  it  is  given,  if  the  symbolical  or  sacra- 
mental sense  is  not  fostered  within  him.  He  must  be  accustomed 
to  regard  the  inner  religion  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  external 
Church  as  perfectly  one,  as  the  great  universal  sacrament,  which 
again  divides  itself  into  so  man}-  others,  and  comnumicates  to  these 
parts  its  holiness,  and  eternity. 

"Here  a  youthful  pair  join  hands,  not  for  a  passing  salutation 
or  for  a  dance ;  the  priest  pronounces  his  blessing  upon  them,  and  the 
bond  is  indissoluble.  It  is  not  long  before  this  wedded  pair  bring 
their  own  likeness  to  the  threshold  of  the  altar.  The  infant  is 
purified  with  hoi}-  water,  and  so  incorporated  into  the  Church  that 
it  cannot  forfeit  this  benefit  but  through  the  most  monstrous  apos- 
tasy. In  the  course  of  life  the  child  goes  on  growing  in  worldly 
things  of  his  own  accord,  but  in  heavenly  things  he  must  be  in- 
structed. If  on  examination  it  proves  that  this  has  been  fully  done, 
he  is  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  as  an  actual  citizen,  as 
a  true  and  .voluntary  professed  Christian,  not  without  outward  to- 
kens of  the  significance  of  this  act.  Now,  only,  is  he  truly  a  Chris- 
tian ;  now  for  the  first  time  does  he  know  his  privileges  and  also  his 
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duties.  l')Ut,  in  the  nieantiine,  a  great  deal  that  is  strange  has  hap- 
pened to  him  as  a  man.  Through  instruction  and  affliction  he  has 
come  to  know  how  critical  appears  the  state  of  his  inner  self,  and 
there  questions  of  doctrines  and  of  transgressions  will  constantly 
occur ;  but  punishment  shall  no  longer  take  place.  For  here,  in 
the  infinite  confusion  in  which  he  must  entangle  himself,  amid  the 
conflict  of  natural  and  religious  claims,  an  admirable  expedient  is 
given  him,  in  confiding  his  deeds  and  misdeeds,  his  infirmities  and 
doubts,  to  a  worthy  man,  appointed  expressly  for  that  purpose,  who 
knows  how  to  calm,  to  warn,  to  strengthen  him,  to  chasten  him 
likewise  by  symbolical  punishments,  and  at  last,  by  complete  wash- 
ing away  of  his  guilt,  to  render  him  happy,  and  to  give  him  back, 
pure  and  cleansed,  the  tablet  of  his  manhood.  Thus  prepared,  and 
set  entirely  at  rest  by  several  sacramental  acts,  which  on  closer 
examination  branch  out  again  into  minuter  sacramental  features,  he 
kneels  down  to  receive  the  Host ;  and,  that  the  mystery  of  this  high 
act  may  be  still  enhanced,  he  sees  the  chalice  only  in  the  distance. 
It  is  no  common  eating  and  drinking  that  satisfies, — it  is  a  heavenly 
feast,  which  makes  him  thirst  after  heavenly  drink. 

"Yet  let  not  the  youth  believe  that  is  all  he  has  to  do :  let  not 
even  the  man  believe  it.  In  earthly  relations  we  finally  become  ac- 
customed to  depend  on  ourselves ;  and,  even  there,  knowledge,  under- 
standing, and  character  will  not  always  suffice ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  in  heavenly  things  we  never  finish  learning.  The  higher  feel- 
ing within  us,  which  often  finds  itself  not  quite  at  home,  is,  besides, 
oppressed  by  so  much  from  without,  that  our  own  power  hardly 
administers  all  that  is  necessary  for  counsel,  consolation,  and  help. 
But,  to  this  end,  that  remedy  is  instituted  for  our  whole  life,  and 
an  intelligent,  pious  man  is  continually  waiting  to  show  the  right 
way  to  the  wanderers,  and  to  relieve  the  distressed. 

"And  what  has  been  so  well  tried  through  the  entire  life,  is 
now  to  show  forth  all  its  healing  power  with  tenfold  strength  at 
the  gate  of  Death.  According  to  a  familiar  custom,  inculcated 
from  \outh  u])wards,  the  dying  man  receives  with  fervor  those  sym- 
bolical, significant  assurances,  and  where  every  earthly  warranty 
fails,  he  is  assured,  by  a  heavenly  one,  of  a  blessed  existence  for 
all  eternity.  He  feels  perfectly  convinced  that  neither  a  hostile  ele- 
ment nor  a  malignant  sjMrit  can  hinder  him  from  clothing  himself 
with  a  transfigured  body,  so  that,  in  direct  relation  with  the  God- 
head, he  nia\-  partake  of  the  boundless  bliss  which  fiows  forth  from 
God. 

"Then,  in  conclusion,  that  tlie  whole  man  may  be  made  holv, 
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the  feet  are  anointed  and  l)lessed.  The}-  are  to  feel,  even  in  the 
event  of  possible  recovery,  a  repuji^nance  to  tonehinj;'  this  earthl\'. 
hard,  impenetrable  soil.  A  wonderfnl  elasticity  is  to  be  in-iparted 
to  them.  1\A-  which  they  spnrn  from  nnder  them  the  clod  of  earth 
which  hitherto  attracted  them.  And  so.  thron.^h  a  brilliant  cycle  of 
equally  holy  acts,  the  beauty  of  which  we  have  only  briefly  hinted 
at.  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  however  far  asunder  they  may  chance 
to  be.  are  joined  in  one  continuous  circle. 

"lUit  all  these  spiritual  wonders  spring  not.  like  other  fruits, 
from  the  natural  soil,  where  they  can  neither  be  sown  nor  planted 
nor  cherished.  \\'e  must  supplicate  for  them  another  region, — a 
thing  which  cannot  be  done  by  all  persons  nor  at  all  times.  Here 
we  meet  the  highest  of  these  symbols,  derived  from  pious  tradition. 
\\'e  are  told  that  one  man  may  be  more  favored,  blessed,  and  sanc- 
tified from  above  than  another.  lUit.  that  this  may  not  appear  as 
a  natural  gift,  this  great  boon,  bound  up  with  a  heavy  duty,  must 
be  communicated  to  others  by  one  authorized  person  to  another ; 
and  the  greatest  good  that  a  man  can  gain,  without  having  to  acquire 
it  by  his  own  wrestling  or  grasping,  must  be  preserved  and  per- 
petuated on  earth  by  spiritual  inheritance.  In  the  very  ordination 
of  the  priest  is  comprehended  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  efifectual 
solemnizing  of  those  holy  acts  by  which  the  multitude  receive  grace, 
without  any  other  activity  being  needful  on  their  part  than  that  of 
faith  and  implicit  confidence.  And  thus  the  priest  joins  the  line 
of  his  predecessors  and  successors,  in  the  circle  of  those  anointed 
with  him,  representing  the  highest  source  of  blessings,  so  much  the 
more  gloriously  as  it  is  not  he,  the  ])riest,  whom  we  reverence,  but  his 
ofifice ;  it  is  not  his  nod  to  which  we  bow  the  knee,  but  the  blessing 
which  he  imparts,  and  which  seems  the  more  holy,  and  to  come  the 
more  immediately  from  heaven,  because  the  earthly  instrument  can- 
not at  all  weaken  or  invalidate  it  by  its  own  sinful.  na\'.  wicked, 
nature. 

"How  shattered  to  pieces  is  this  truly  spiritual  connection  in 
Protestantism,  which  declares  part  of  the  above-mentioned  symbols 
apocryphal,  and  only  a  few  canonical ! — and  how,  by  their  indiffer- 
ence to  some  of  these,  will  they  prepare  us  for  the  high  dignity  of 
the  others? 

"In  my  time  I  had  been  confided  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  a  good  old  infirm  clergyman,  who  had  been  confessor  of  the 
family  for  many  years.  The  "Catechism."  a  "Paraphrase"  of  it,  and 
the  "Scheme  of  Salvation,"  I  had  at  my  fingers'  ends:  I  lacked  not 
one  of  the  strong  and  convincing  Biblical  texts,  but  from  all  this 
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I  reaped  no  ^rnit ;  for,  as  they  assured  nie  that  tlie  honest  old  man 
arranged  his  chief  examination  according  to  an  ancient  set  form- 
ulary, I  lost  all  pleasure  and  inclination  for  the  affair,  spent  the  last 
week  in  all  sorts  of  diversions,  laid  in  my  hat  the  loose  leaves  bor- 
rowed from  an  older  friend  who  had  gotten  them  from  the  clergy- 
man, and  unfeelingly  and  without  understanding  read  aloud  all  that 
I  might  have  uttered  with  feeling  and  conviction. 

"My  good  intention  and  my  aspirations  in  this  important  mat- 
ter were  still  more  paralyzed  by  a  dry,  spiritless  routine,  when  I  was 
about  to  approach  the  confessional.  I  was  indeed  conscious  of  hav- 
ing many  failings  but  no  great  faults ;  and  that  very  consciousness 
diminished  them,  since  it  directed  me  to  the  moral  strength  which 
lay  within  me,  and  which,  with  resolution  and  perseverance,  was 
at  last  to  become  master  over  the  old  Adam.  We  were  taught  that 
we  were  much  better  than  the  Catholics  for  the  very  reason  that  we 
were  not  obliged  to  confess  anything  in  particular  in  the  confes- 
sional,— nay,  that  this  would  not  be  at  all  proper,  even  if  we  wished 
to  do  it.  I  did  not  like  this  at  all :  for  1  had  the  strangest  religious 
doubts,  which  I  would  gladly  have  had  cleared  up  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. Now,  as  this  was  not  to  be  done,  I  composed  a  confession 
for  myself,  which,  while  it  well  expressed  my  state  of  mind,  was  to 
confess  to  an  intelligent  man,  in  general  terms,  that  which  I  was 
forbidden  to  tell  him  in  detail.  Hut  when  I  entered  the  old  choir 
of  the  ancient  church  of  the  Barefoot  Friars  [the  church  used  by 
the  Protestants  of  Frankfort],  when  I  approached  the  strange  lat- 
ticed closets  in  which  the  reverend  gentlemen  used  to  be  found  for 
that  purpose,  when  the  sexton  opened  the  door  for  me,  when  I 
now  saw  myself  shut  up  in  the  narrow  place  face  to  face  with  my 
spiritual  grandsire  and  he  bade  me  welcome  with  his  weak,  nasal 
voice,  all  the  light  of  my  mind  and  heart  was  extinguished  at  once, 
the  well-conned  confession-speech  would  not  crciss  my  lips.  In  my 
embarrassment  I  oi)ened  the  book  I  had  in  my  hand,  and  read  from 
it  the  first  short  form  f  saw,  which  was  so  general,  that  anybody 
might  have  spoken  it  with  quite  a  safe  conscience.  I  received  ab- 
solution, withdrew  neither  warm  nor  cold,  went  the  next  day  with 
my  j)arents  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  and,  for  a  few  days,  behaved 
myself  as  was  becoming  after  so  holy  an  act." 

While  Goethe  praises  the  beauty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cere- 
monies and  blames  Protestants  for  the  ])n)saic  tenor  of  their  re- 
ligion, he  recognizes  the  significance  of  the  Reformation  and  offers 
thanks  to  Luther.  In  the  very  last  year  of  his  life  in  his  talks  with 
Eckermann  he  said : 
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"We  are  not  at  all  aware  of  all  for  which  we  have  to  thank 
r.uther  and  the  Reformation  in  tjeneral.  We  have  been  made  free 
from  the  fetters  of  spiritual  narrowness ;  as  a  result  of  our  advancing 
culture  we  have  become  able  to  go  back  to  the  source  and  ,c;ras]) 
Christianity  in  its  jnu-ity.  We  have  once  more  the  com-ai^e  to  stand 
on  God's  earth  with  firm  feet  and  to  recoi^nize  ourselves  in  our 
God-given  human  nature.  May  the  spiritual  culture  continue  to 
advance,  ma\'  the  natural  sciences  grow  in  ever  broader  expansion 
and  greater  depth,  and  may  the  human  soul  extend,  as  it  will,  over 
the  sublimity  and  moral  culture  of  Christendom  as  it  gleams  and 
shines  in  the  Gospels." 

Goethe  was  broader  than  either  Roman  Catholics  or  Prot- 
estants, and  in  the  face  of  an  attempt  made  by  Countess  Bernstein 
to  convert  him.  he  maintained  his  position  in  these  words  (October. 
1809)  :  "I  have  tried  my  life  long  to  be  candid  with  myself  and 
with  others,  and  in  all  earthly  affairs  have  always  looked  at  the 
highest  things;  you  and  yours  have  done  the  same.  Let  us  therefore 
continue  so  as  long  as  it  is  day  for  us;  a  sun  wnll  shine  for  others 
also.  They  will  make  their  way  to  it  and  incidentally  illumine  us 
with  a  brighter  light.  ]\ray  all  be  again  united  in  the  arms  of  the 
all-loving  Father !" 

Goethe  was  a  good  observer  and  he  noticed  that  pious  Chris- 
tians in  spite  of  their  agreement  in  belief  held  very  dift'erent  religious 
tenets.  The  words  in  which  they  expressed  themselves  were  to  some 
extent  the  same,  but  the  sentiments,  attitudes  and  conceptions  of 
each  varied  according  to  their  needs.  So,  for  instance,  he  noted 
when  Lavater  met  Fniulein  von  Klettenberg  in  Frankfort,  that, 
although  they  were  apparently  and  in  all  externalities  one  in  their 
religious  faith,  yet  they  conceived  of  their  Saviour,  in  a  very  dift'er- 
ent manner.  Goethe  sa}s  in  his  Autobiograi)hy.  Book  XIV ;  "It 
has  been  repeatedly  claimed  in  times  of  toleration  that  every  man 
has  his  own  religion,  his  own  way  of  serving  God.  Although  I 
did  not  maintain  this  directly  I  could  notice  in  the  present  case  that 
men  and  women  stand  in  need  of  a  dift'erent  Saviour.  Fraulein  von 
Klettenberg's  attitude  to  Ilim  was  a  w'oman's  attitude  toward  a 
lover  to  whom  she  surrenders  unconditionally.  All  jo}-  and  all  hope 
is  placed  in  his  person  and  she  entrusts  to  him,  and  without  doubt 
or  hesitancy,  the  fate  of  her  life.  Lavater,  however,  regarded  his 
Saviour  as  a  friend  whom  a  man  would  jealously  strive  to  imitate 
without  envy  and  lovingly,  whose  merit  he  recognizes,  praises  and 
for  that  reason  endeavors  to  become  like  Him." 

Goethe  was  not  an  anti-Christian  Init  an  anti-dogmatist.     He 
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disliked  the  literal  belief  in  dogma  and  the  narrow  interpretation 
of  the  sacraments.  He  refused  to  attend  the  baptism  of  Schiller's 
second  son  because  the  ceremony  would  jar  on  him,  but  he  was  not 
opposed  to  Christianity.  Accordingly  he  had  his  own  son  instructed 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  by  his  friend  Herder  who  at  that  time  was 
superintendent-general  of  the  Weimar  State  Church.  Herder  con- 
sented to  undertake  this  task  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  Goethe  thanked 
him  in  these  words:  "You  will  have  the  kindness,  my  old  and  hon- 
ored friend,  to  introduce  my  son  to  the  Christian  fellowship  in  a 
more  liberal  manner  than  custom  prescribes.  For  this  I  thank  you 
most  heartily." 

Goethe  loved  and  cherished  the  Bible  ;  he  says :  "As  for  myself, 
I  loved  and  valued  it ;  for  almost  to  it  alone  did  I  owe  my  moral 
culture.  The  events,  the  doctrines,  the  symbols,  the  similes,  had  all 
impressed  themselves  deeply  upon  me  and  had  influenced  me  in  one 
way  or  another.  These  unjust,  scoffing,  and  perverted  attacks, 
therefore,  disgusted  me  ;  but  people  had  already  gone  so  far  as  very 
willingly  to  admit,  partly  for  the  sake  of  defending  many  passages, 
that  God  had  accommodated  himself  to  the  modes  of  thought  and 
power  of  comprehension  in  men  ;  that  even  those  moved  by  the 
spirit  had  not  on  that  account  been  able  to  renounce  their  character, 
their  individuality,  and  that  Amos,  a  cow-herd,  did  not  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Isaiah,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  prince." 

An  incident  recorded  by  Falk  under  the  date  of  November  10, 
1 8 10,  seems  to  stand  in  flat  contradiction  to  Goethe's  praise  of  the 
Bible.  In  a  conversation  which  he  carried  on  with  a  bigoted  Roman 
Catholic  doctor  in  18 10  in  the  presence  of  the  high-minded  and 
pious  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Holland,  he  branded  the  Bible 
as  a  dangerous  book.  We  let  Goethe  tell  this  incident  in  his  own 
words  as  related  by  Falk : 

"But  once  when  he  [this  bigoted  man]  started  again  an  almost 
Capuchinian  tirade  on  the  dangerousness  of  books  and  the  book- 
trade  I  could  not  help  answering  him  with  the  opinion  that  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  books,  so  far  as  the  history  of  the  world  is  con- 
cerned, is  indubitably  the  Bible,  because  no  other  book  has  brought 
so  much  good  and  so  much  evil  to  the  human  race.  When  I  had 
finished  this  speech  I  was  somewhat  frightened  at  what  I  had  said, 
for  I  thought  the  powder-mine  would  now  explode  into  the  air  in 
all  directions.  Fortunately,  however,  it  happened  otherwise.  To 
be  sure  I  saw  the  doctor  first  grow  pale  and  then  red  again  from 
terror  and  wrath  at  these  words,  but  the  king  composed  himself 
with  his  usual  gentleness  and  friendliness  and  said  almost  jokingly: 
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'Ccla  pcrcc  qiiclqiicfois  que  Monsieur  de  Goelhe  est  heretiquc' ; 
"Sometimes  the  heretic  comes  out  in  Monsieur  de  Goethe." 

In  Wilhehii  Meister,  Book  VI,  we  read  the  following-  passage, 
which  we  can  not  doubt  relates  an  incident  of  Goethe's  own  experi- 
ence, although  it  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  understanding  of 
his  views  which  we  have  received  from  other  expressions  of  his. 
He  sa3's:  "Once  I  prayed  out  of  the  depth  of  my  heart  'Now  Al- 
mighty give  me  faith.'  I  was  then  in  the  condition  in  which  one 
must  be,  but  seldom  is,  when  one's  prayers  are  acceptable  to  God. 
Who  could  describe  what  in  those  moments  I  felt?  A  powerful 
impulse  drew  my  soul  to  the  cross  on  which  Jesus  had  perished. 
My  soul  was  near  to  Him  who  had  become  Man  and  died  on  the 
cross,  and  then  I  knew  what  faith  meant.  'This  is  faith  indeed,' 
I  cried,  and  started  rp  overawed  by  the  idea.  For  such  emotions 
as  these  all  words  fail  us." 

Goethe  was  too  broad  to  be  either  a  Christian  or  an  anti-Chris- 
tian. He  was  both,  and  the  Christians  in  his  time,  too  narrow  to 
understand  his  position,  called  him  a  pagan.  Goethe  was  sufficiently 
clear-sighted  to  see  that  they  were  Christians  in  name  only,  and 
that  in  spite  of  his  unbelief  he  himself  was  a  better  Christian  than 
they.  He  said :  "Who  to-day  is  such  a  Christian  as  Christ  would 
have  him?  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  one,  although  you  consider  me 
a  heathen." 


SACRAMENTAL  CANNIBALISM. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

MR.  James  B.  Smiley *s  article  on  "The  Communion  Ceremony" 
contains  a  g^reat  number  of  references  to  ideas  prevalent  among 
savages,  which  anticipate  the  underlying  principle  of  sacramental 
eating  and  drinking.  Cannibalism  was  originally  by  no  means  due 
to  the  physical  command  of  hunger  or  the  appetite  for  human  flesh. 
Instances  of  that  kind  are  rare  exceptions  and  occur  only  when  a  ter- 
rible famine  has  reduced  the  population  of  a  besieged  city  or  a  poverty- 
stricken  district  to  a  state  of  despair  bordering"  on  insanity.  But 
cannibalism  from  religious  motives  is  a  feature  quite  common  among 
all  the  tribes  of  man  at  a  certain  stage  of  civilization  including  even 
the  ancestors  of  the  European  nations.  Prof.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie 
touches  as  follows  on  the  subject  when  speaking  of  prehistoric 
Egypt : 

"Prejudice  is  strange.  I  suppose  the  average  British  house-keeper  would 
rather  travel  in  the  same  carriage  with  a  gaml)lcr,  or  a  rake,  than  with  a  can- 
ni1)al;  the  former  two  she  might  call  'gentlemanly,'  hut  her  skirts  would  be 
gathered  closer  around  her  when  she  bruslied  past  the  latter.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  only  the  horror  of  presupposed  murder;  but,  without  that  being  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  the  use  of  human  flesh  as  food  which  to  modern  respectability  seems 
ghastly.  There  is  no  code  of  Mrs.  Grundy  about  it,  because  it  is  outside  of  the 
very  limited  experiences  of  that  worthy  lady.  No,  it  is  sheer  mental  prejudice 
against  strangeness,  which  puts  even  the  innocent  and  affectionate  cannibal  be- 
low the  moral  offender.  Yet  a  large  part  of  mankind  are  cannibals,  and  still 
more — perhaps  all — have  been  so,  including  our  own  forefathers,  for  Jerome 
describes  the  Atticotti,  a  British  tribe,  as  preferring  human  flesh  to  that  of 
cattle 

"When,  a  short  time  ago,  it  came  to  light  that  a  civilized  people,  at  about 
3000  B.  C,  who  had  exquisite  handicrafts,  whose  children  played  with  choicely 
wrought  toys,  while  their  fathers  carried  on  a  wide-spread  trade  in  the  Medi- 
terranean— when  it  appeared  that  these  people  habitually  cut  the  heads  from 
their  dead  and  ate  some  portion  of  the  bodies,  no  one  would  credit  the  notion. 
Every  sort  of  explanation  was  started ;  but  the  facts  could  not  be  gainsaid,  and 
the  broken  marrow-bones  and  piles  of  ribs  and  vertebrae  told  plainly  how  the 
Libyan  invaders  of  Egypt  had  honored  their  beloved  dead. 
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"And  now  this  year  it  is  found  that  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  capable 
people  that  ever  lived — those  who  built  the  splendid  masonry  of  the  Pyramids, 
at  once  the  greatest  and  most  highly  finished  works  of  man ;  who  carved  some 
of  the  most  lifelike  statues,  who  organized  society  and  labor  on  a  great  scale, 
who  treasured  a  delicate  moral  feeling — that  many  of  these  people  reverently 
buried  the  bones  of  their  dead  after  elaborately  removing  all  the  flesh.  Why 
they  did  so  we  can  hardly  doubt  when  we  look  at  the  ways  of  other  races. 

''When  we  classify  the  motives  of  cannibalism  that  are  recorded,  we  find 
that  in  more  than  half  the  races  mental  motives  prevail,  and  in  rather  less  than 
half  the  physical  motives  of  hunger  or  pleasure.  We  may  roughly  classify  the 
motives  thus : 

PER  CENT. 

Honor,  kindness,  future  good,  love  20 

To  obtain  strength  or  magic  results 19 

As  a  ceremony,  or  to  acquire  position 10 

As    a    punishment    5 

54 

From  hunger  or  need  of  food   18 

From  preference  as  food  28 

46 

The  higher  motives  of  honor  and  kindness  prevail  mostly  in  Asia,  Australia, 
and  South  America,  but  seem  to  be  unknown  in  Polynesia,  North  America, 
and  Africa.  The  Thibetans  considered  it  a  glorious  burial  for  their  honored 
elders  to  be  eaten;  some  Australians  also  eat  the  dead  with  the  greatest  and 
most  solemn  honor ;  and  the  Tupi  and  Capanahuas  in  South  America  did  like- 
wise. Besides  this,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  kindness  and  love  for  the  dead.  The 
Cucumas  of  South  America  said  that  'it  was  better  to  be  inside  a  friend  than 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  cold  earth.'  And  who  will  say  that  they  are  wrong? 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  main  sentiment  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  as  it 
appears  again  among  the  Botocudos,  Tapuyas,  Mayoruna,  Mundrucu,  and 
Guyanis.  The  idea  of  protecting  the  dead  from  decay  and  putrefaction,  which 
would  befall  them  in  the  ground,  and  giving  them  a  kindly  and  affectionate 
disposal  among  their  friends  and  kin,  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  any 
brutality  and  baseness 

"Other  motives,  for  the  benefit  of  the  living,  are  also  usual.  The  idea  that 
eating  of  the  heart  of  a  lion  will  make  a  man  brave,  or  the  legs  of  a  deer  will 
make  him  swift,  is  a  common  one  in  many  parts  of  the  world 

"The  great  moral  objection  to  cannibalism  is,  no  doubt,  that  it  may  lead  to 
murder;  and  this  is  the  special  blot  on  African  cannibalism." 

The  data  of  Professor  Petrie  are  based  on  good  anthropological 
evidence,  and  Mr.  Smiley  contributes  a  number  of  additional  facts 
which  go  to  prove  the  universality  of  cannibalism.  We  may  men- 
tion still  another  motive,  which  is  the  idea  of  incorporating  the  soul 
of  the  deceased,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  civili- 
zation the  heir  had  to  incorporate  the  soul  of  the  testator  by  par- 
taking of  his  body.-  In  this  way  he  was  deemed  the  rightful  succes- 
sor in  whom  the  soul  of  the  departed  one  had  taken  abode. 
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We  look  with  horror  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  savage,  but 
if  we  were  Hving  under  the  same  conditions  and  held  the  same  opin- 
ions as  to  the  nature  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  soul,  we 
would  act  in  the  same  way.  Primitive  man  is  not  so  stupid  as  he 
appears  to  us.  He  has  a  logic  of  his  own  which  he  follows  with 
rigorous  persistency.  The  witch  trials  and  heresy  persecutions  of 
the  Middle  Ages  belong  to  the  same  category  and  call  for  the  same 
explanation.  The  inquisitors  and  judges  of  witches  were  neither 
malevolent  nor  criminal.  They  simply  drew  conclusions  according 
to  the  arguments  at  their  disposal,  and  when  we  know  all  we  shall 
have  to  understand  the  situation  and  jndge  the  superstitions  of  our 
ancestors  not  only  with  leniency  but  with  condonement. 

Why  then  has  cannibalism  become  so  offensive  to  modern  man- 
kind? Professor  Petrie  ridicules  the  sentiment,  and  yet  who  of  us 
does  not  find  the  idea  shocking  and  ghastly? 

In  order  to  understand  the  horror  that  attaches  to  the  very  idea 
of  eating  human  flesh,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  man  shrinks  from 
eating  certain  animals,  and  these  animals  are  always  those  which 
have  been  sacred  to  some  god  or  other  and  were  first  partaken  of 
sacramentally  at  the  feast  of  the  deity.  Semitic  archeologists  have 
discovered  that  the  boar  was  originally  the  animal  sacred  to  the  sun- 
god  and  was  venerated  in  Syria  as  the  symbol  of  Adonis.  This  con- 
ception was  not  limited  to  Semites,  for  even  the  ancient  Teutons 
cherished  the  same  idea  with  regard  to  Fro,  the  sun-god  who  was 
said  to  ride  on  a  boar  with  golden  bristles.  Fro  means  "the  lord," 
as  does  Adonis,  and  the  word  is  still  retained  in  the  German  name 
for  the  Procession  of  the  Host,  called  the  "body  of  the  Lord,"  or  in 
German  Fronleichnam.  The  feminine  of  Fro  is  Frau  which  applies 
in  the  same  sense  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  just 
as  its  older  form  Frigga  or  Freya  applied  to  the  mother  goddess 
and  queen  of  heaven  of  the  Teutons. 

The  German  heroes  in  Walhalla  were  believed  to  feast  sacra- 
mentally on  a  boar  whose  flesh  never  gave  out,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  in  Syria  the  pig  was  a  sacred  animal  solemnly  partaken  of  by 
the  worshipers  on  the  festive  day  of  Adonis.  When  in  a  later  stage 
of  civilization  the  ritual  of  Adonis  made  way  for  a  higher  religion, 
the  sacramental  animal  became  an  object  of  abomination,  and  thence- 
forth the  bf)ar  and  all  its  kin  were  scorned  by  the  adherents  of  the 
new  faith. 

The  same  process  took  place  among  the  Saxons  who  in  their 
pagan  days  worshiped  Wodan  as  the  god  of  heAven,  to  whom  the 
horse  was  sacred.    We  know  that  they  celebrated  sacramental  feasts 
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at  which  they  partook  freely  of  the  flesh  of  the  horse,  but  when 
Christianity  superseded  the  worship  of  Wodan  and  the  other  gods 
of  the  Saxons,  the  coninuniion  of  the  pagan  ritual  was  forbidden 
by  severe  penaUics,  and  this  rule  apphed  even  to  eating  the  flesh 
of  the  horse,  the  animal  sacred  to  Wodan.  This  habit  is  so  deeply 
ingrained  into  all  Teutonic  races  that  at  the  present  time  they  in- 
stinctively revolt  from  equine  food. 

Now  we  will  understand  that  the  reason  for  abstaining  from 
human  flesh  is  not  merely  anthropological,  it  is  also  religious.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  development  of  all  races  when  human  sacrifices 
were  deemed  indispensable  and  no  race  on  earth  can  be  considered 
free  from  this  taint  if  we  may  regard  it  so.  We  must  look  upon  this 
fact  of  history  as  an  indication  of  man's  deeply  seated  religious 
notions,  and  of  the  fact  that  he  has  always  been  willing  to  offer 
to  God  the  best  and  dearest  in  his  possession.  If  we  consider  the 
natural  reversion  that  sets  in  when  in  a  higher  phase  of  his  develop- 
ment, man  shrinks  from  partaking  of  the  sacramental  food  of  a 
previous  age,  we  will  understand  the  deep  aversion  modern  man  has 
acquired  against  cannibalism. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  Christianity  that  being  rooted 
in  the  remotest  past  of  mankind  it  abolished  ancient  superstitions 
by  fulfilling  them.  The  Christian  sacrament'''  contains  reminiscences 
of  the  old  cannibalistic  custom  and  yet  it  has  done  away  with  it 
forever.  The  Christian  worshiper  still  feels  the  yearning  to  par- 
take of  the  deity  and  this  is  realized  in  a  sense-perceptible  rite.  The 
old  notion  looms  up  in  the  background,  yet  it  is  transfigured  by  a 
spiritual  meaning. 

*  For  further  information  see  the  author's  article,  "The  Food  of  Life  and 
the  Sacrament,"  Monist  X,  247  ff.  and  343  ff. 
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BY   A   SKEPTIC. 

I  DO  not  believe  in  telepathy,  mind  reading  or  revelation  of  things 
unknown,  through  any  of  the  automatic  and  occult  processes 
for  which  so  much  is  claimed  and  so  much  accepted  in  our  time. 
And  yet,  I  have  had  numerous  experiences,  waking  and  sleeping, 
which  seem  to  indicate  the  working  of  sub-conscious  faculties  and 
to  make  it  seem  probable  that  many  delusions  and  frauds  begin  in 
experiences  that  are  mysterious  and  wonderful.  Omitting  the  mental 
and  optical  surprises  which  have  come  in  my  waking  hours  and 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  I  would  record  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  dreams. 

All  my  life  I  have  had  wonderful  dreams.  Events  unroll  them- 
selves in  a  continuous  procession,  or  I  compose  stories  of  great 
length  and  with  wonderful  skill,  as  it  seems,  until  I  wake  and  find 
the  fading  remnants  of  the  experience,  or  the  narrative,  to  be  ab- 
surd and  impossible.  I  have  often  dreamed  of  speaking  in  public 
and  occasionally  have  flattered  myself  that  I  was  exceedingly  elo- 
quent. But  I  have  never  succeeded  in  carrying  through  any  dis- 
course to  a  fitting  conclusion  or  in  having  the  exercises  carried  out 
according  to  program.  What  ought  to  be  a  solid  platform  in  a  hall 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  packing  cases,  and 
the  books  from  which  quotations  are  to  be  made  always  turn  out  to 
be  something  strange  and  for  the  purpose  useless. 

During  my  waking  hours  I  have  no  skill  as  a  poet  and  have  not 
in  my  life  attempted  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  to  write  poetry 
in  any  form.  But  in  my  sleep  I  often  make  the  attempt  with  great 
satisfaction  to  myself,  which  is  always  followed  by  disappointment 
when  I  find  either  that  I  cannot  capture  the  fleeting  creations  of  my 
fancy  or  that  so  far  as  I  can  remember  they  are  pretentious  non- 
sense. This  habit  of  dreaming  began  when  I  was  passing  my  ex- 
aminations for  entrance  at  college.    The  night  before  my  examina- 
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tion  in  Latin  I  wearied  myself  in  my  sleep  with  attempts  to  write 
Latin  poetry.  Not  a  \\ovi\  remained  in  the  morning  to  show  whether 
I  had  succeeded  or  not,  but  a  framework  of  Latin  forms  which  I 
had  been  trying  to  fill  out  with  intelligible  language  did  remain  to 
haunt  me  for  days. 

The  prairie  and  the  desert  have  always  impressed  my  imagina- 
tion and  excited  me  more  than  any  other  forms  of  natural  scenery. 
My  first  view  of  the  prairie  came  on  a  journey  from  Toledo  over  the 
Wabash  Road  to  St.  Louis.  While  daylight  lasted  I  was  charmed 
with  the  changing  aspects  of  the  land  and  especially  with  the  gor- 
geous cloud  scenery  accompanying  the  sunset,  which  is  one  of  the 
many  compensations  which  those  who  live  on  the  plains  have  for 
the  lack  of  mountain  scenery.  In  my  sleep  the  visions  of  the  day 
glided  into  dreams,  and  in  the  night  I  awoke  filled  with  the  idea 
that  I  had  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  land  and  sky  and  was  able 
to  interpret  it  as  no  other  person  had  ever  done.  But  I  was  chagrined 
to  find  that  my  fine  imaginations  were  rapidly  failing  and  that  of  all 
the  eloquent  descriptions  I  could  recall  only  the  words  "the  long 
and  infinite  prairie."  Hearing  music,  when  I  am  awake  or  in  my 
dreams,  I  sometimes  seem  to  know  things  without  the  aid  of  my 
senses.  I  do  not  merely  hear  with  my  ears  and  see  with  my  eyes, 
but  I  am  a  part  of  that  which  I  hear  and  see.  I  know  it  because 
I  am  in  it  and  of  it,  as  if  I  were  a  disembodied  presence  without 
dimensions,  conscious  of  that  of  which  I  am  a  part.  To  take  one 
example  of  the  efifect  of  music.  Once  I  fell  into  a  reverie  while  a 
friend  was  playing  on  the  piano  and  as  I  mused  I  seemed  to  become 
a  conscious  part  of  the  world.  The  earth  was  a  living  being — an 
organism,  living  as  we  live,  and  especially  I  was  conscious  that  it 
was  breathing,  the  whole  earth  was  breathing,  as  we  breathe,  and  I 
was  a  conscious  part  of  the  process.  When  I  started  from  my  rev- 
erie, I  told  the  musician  what  I  had  been  thinking  of.  He  said, 
"The  words  which  go  to  the  music  which  I  was  playing  are  'Let 
everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.'  " 

I  once  made  a  partially  successful  eft'ort  to  rescue  a  poem  com- 
posed in  sleep.  I  fell  asleep  sitting  in  a  chair  with  broad  arms,  on 
which  a  pad  of  paper  was  lying.  In  my  dream  I  seemed  to  be,  not 
floating  in  the  air,  but  intermingled  and  interfused  with  it,  and  yet 
preserving  my  identity.  Suddenly  all  the  air  about  me  seemed  to 
be  vocal.  I  did  not  hear  in  an  ordinary  sense  anv  sound  and  yet  all 
the  air  seemed  to  be  thrilling  with  an  anthem.  I  suddenly  became 
conscious  that  I  was  hearing  the  hymn  of  humanity,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  its  struggles ;  and  the  meaning  of  all  its  joy  and  sorrow  and 
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triumph  and  pain  were  disclosed  in  this  wonderful  symphony.  While 
the  song  was  in  full  flow  I  suddenly  awoke,  having  at  first  the  feel- 
ing that  I  was  in  full  possession  of  that  which  had  been  flowing 
through  my  being  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  poem.  Then  with 
a  start  I  realized  that  here  was  a  chance  such  as  had  so  many  times 
escaped  me  through  the  failure  of  any  memory.  Already  the  vision 
began  to  fade,  but  I  seized  a  pencil  and  as  fast  as  I  could  write, 
put  down  the  following  fragment.  I  did  not  stop  to  supply  the 
missing  lines  or  words  because  I  feared  it  would  all  escape.  There 
was  much  more  than  I  had  written,  but  suddenly  with  a  snap  my 
ordinary  consciousness  was  restored,  the  dream  faded  and  I  was  left 
with  this  relic  which  to  me  means  more  than  it  can  to  anyone  else, 
because  although  it  is  mere  doggerel  it  recalls  the  magnificent  rever- 
beration of  fancy  of  which  it  is  a  reminiscence. 

A  VOICE. 

I  heard  a  voice  on  the  empty  air 
It  rang  out  full  and  free, 
It  spoke  of  joy  and  freedom  from  care 
Like  the  waves  of  a  flowing  sea. 

Again  it  was  low  and  its  strain 

Was  the  wail  of  a  heart 

In  travail  of  sorrow  and  pain. 


Loud  and  long  was  its  peal 
Like  laughter  rolling  along, 
'Twas  the  song  of  the  glowing  ideal 
The  peal  of  humanity's  song. 

Low  and  tender  it  stole 
Like  a  fancy,  a  mist  of  desire, 
Into  the  fibre  and  sense  of  the  soul, 
A  warmth  of  Olympian  fire. 

Low  and  soft  and  sweet 

A  song  to  remember  apart 

A  song  of  love  .  . 

'Twas  the  song  of  the  human  heart. 

It  rang  out  again  on  the  air, 
A  burden  of  woes  it  conveyed, 
A  burden  of  grief  and  despair 


Dr.   Oliver  Wendell   Holmes  seems  to  have  had   similar  ex- 
periences, for  in  his  essay  on  "Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals," 
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he  saj's:  "I  remember  in  my  youth,  reading  verses  in  a  dream,  writ- 
ten, as  I  thought,  by  a  rival  fledgling  of  the  Muse.  They  were  so 
far  beyond  my  powers,  that  I  despaired  of  equalling  them ;  yet  I 
must  have  made  them  unconsciously  as  I  read  them.  Could  I  only 
have  remembered  them  waking!" 

We  hear  much  about  the  subconscious  mind,  and  the  statement 
is  often  made  that  the  very  best  work  of  which  one  is  capable  may 
be  done  while  the  conscious  mind  is  asleep.  Stevenson,  Tennyson, 
and  Coleridge  are  quoted  as  witnesses  to  this  fact.  But  my  own  ex- 
perience has  led  me  to  believe  that  we  are  the  victims  of  a  subtle 
deception,  often  of  self-deception  in  this  matter.  Kubla  Khan  was 
a  wonderful  poem  and  the  contrast  between  that  and  the  fragment 
given  above  may  measure  the  difference  between  the  poetic  ability 
of  Coleridge  and  the  present  writer.  But  after  all  Kubla  Khan  is 
the  one  splendid  exception  in  literature  and  even  that  we  may  sus- 
pect owes  its  charm  to  the  skill  of  the  writer,  exercised  it  may  be 
both  before  and  after  the  dream  out  of  which  the  poem  issued.  It 
is  a  splendid  example,  also,  perhaps  the  supreme  illustration,  of  the 
grandiosity  which  marks  the  dream-made  poem.  Of  all  this  the 
lesson  is  that  the  deliverances  of  the  subconscious  mind  are  vague, 
incoherent,  rhapsodical,  useless,  for  the  most  part,  until  they  are 
submitted  to  the  severer  process  of  the  conscious  intellect. 

N.  B.  When  I  sent  in  the  above  article  I  had  not  read  the 
interestino-  communication  bv  Sanders  Mclvor  entitled  "Subcon- 
scions  Poetrv." 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

''T^HE  place  where  the  Mosque  of  Omar  now  stands  is  commonly 
J-  considered  as  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  for  man- 
kind is  in  the  habit  of  preserving  local  traditions  faithfully,  and  we 
may  feel  certain  that  Omar  built  his  mosque  on  the  site  regarded 
with  awe  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The  Christians  would 
not  build  a  church  on  the  spot  because  they  believed  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  had  taken  place  according  to  the  decree  of  divine 
providence,  and  it  was  considered  as  un-Christian  to  redeem  the 
ruins  from  their  desolation.  Omar's  structure,  however,  is  very  un- 
like other  Mohammedan  mosques.  It  is  not  a  place  of  worship  where 
faithful  Mussulmans  might  gather  for  prayer,  but  is  simply  a  ro- 
tunda covering  a  rough  rock,  and  it  is  this  rock  which  is  the  holy 
spot  of  the  temple. 

Here,  we  must  assume,  was  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,*  the 
Jebusite,  from  whom  David  bought  the  ground  because  it  had  be- 
come holy  to  him  on  account  of  the  theophany — the  divine  vision — 
that  had  been  granted  him.  We  must  remember  that  David  had 
offended  Yahveh  by  numbering  the  people,  and  as  a  punishment 
Israel  was  visited  by  a  plague.  The  story  is  told  in  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
10-25,  ^"<^  reads  as  follows: 

"And  David's  heart  smote  him  after  that  he  had  numbered  the 
people.  And  David  said  unto  the  Lord,  I  have  sinned  greatly  in  that 
I  have  done :  and  now,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  take  away  the  iniquity 
of  thy  servant ;  for  I  have  done  very  foolishly. 

"For  when  David  was  up  in  the  morning,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  the  prophet  Gad,  David's  seer,  saying.  Go  and  say  unto 
David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  ofifer  thee  three  things;  choose  thee 
one  of  them,  that  1  may  do  it  unto  thee. 

*  n:"nN 
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"So  Gad  came  to  David,  and  told  him,  and  said  nnto  him, 
Shall  seven  years  of  famine  come  unto  thee  in  thy  land?  or  wilt  thou 
flee  three  months  before  thine  enemies,  while  they  pursue  thee?  or 
that  there  be  three  days'  pestilence  in  thy  land  ?  now  advise,  and  see 
what  answer  I  shall  return  to  him  that  sent  me. 

"And  David  said  unto  Gad,  I  am  in  a  great  strait:  let  us  fall 
now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  for  his  mercies  are  great :  and  let 
me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man. 

"So  the  Lord  sent  a  pestilence  upon  Israel  from  the  morning- 
even  to  the  time  appointed :  and  there  died  of  the  people  from  Dan 
even  to  Beersheba  seventy  thousand  men. 

"And  when  the  angel  stretched  out  his  hand  upon  Jerusalem  to 
destroy  it,  the  Lord  repented  him  of  the  evil,  and  said  to  the  angel 
that  destroyed  the  people.  It  is  enough :  stay  now  thine  hand.  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  was  by  the  threshingplace  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite. 

"And  David  spake  unto  the  Lord  when  he  saw  the  angel  that 
smote  the  people,  and  said,  Lo,  I  have  sinned,  and  I  have  done 
wickedly:  but  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done?  let  thine  hand, 
I  pray  thee,  be  against  me,  and  against  my  father's  house. 

"And  Gad  came  that  day  to  David,  and  said  unto  him.  Go  up, 
rear  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  in  the  threshingfloor  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite. 

"And  David,  'according  to  the  saying  of  Gad,  went  up  as  the 
Lord  commanded. 

"And  Araunah  looked,  and  saw  the  king  and  his  servants  com- 
ing on  toward  him :  and  Araunah  went  out,  and  bowed  himself  be- 
fore the  king  on  his  face  upon  the  ground. 

"And  Araunah  said.  Wherefore  is  my  lord  the  king  come  to 
his  servant?  And  David  said.  To  buy  the  threshingfloor  of  thee,  to 
build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  that  the  plague  may  be  stayed  from  the 
people. 

"And  Araunah  said  unto  David,  Let  my  lord  the  king  take  and 
offer  up  what  secmeth  good  unto  him :  behold,  here  be  oxen  for 
burnt  sacrifice,  and  threshing  instruments  and  other  instruments 
of  the  oxen  for  wood. 

"All  these  things  did  Araunah,  as  a  king,  give  unto  the  king. 
And  Araunah  said  unto  the  king.  The  Lord  thy  God  accept  thee. 

"And  the  king  said  unto  Araimah,  Nay  ;  but  I  will  surely  buy  it 
of  thee  at  a  price:  neither  will  I  off'er  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord 
my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing.  So  David  bought  the 
threshinu'floor  and  the  oxen  for  fiftv  shekels  of  silver. 
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"And  David  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered 
burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings.  So  the  Lord  was  intrcatcd  for 
the  land,  and  the  plague  was  stayed  from  Israel." 

The  story  is  told  twice  in  the  Bible ;  the  other  version  is  found 
in  I  Chron.  xxi  and  contains  a  few  later  additions  and  ornaments. 
The  vision  especially  is  described  very  dramatically  in  these  words: 

"And  David  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stand  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand  stretched  out  over  Jerusalem.  Then  David  and  the  elders 
of  Israel,  who  were  clothed  in  sackcloth,  fell  upon  their  faces." 

It  appears  that  the  threshingfloor  or  Araunah  which  had  thus 
become  holy  to  the  people  has  remained  untouched  by  human  hands 
throughout  the  ages  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  most  probable 
that  it  constituted  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Solomonic  temple  and 
also  in  its  successor,  the  temple  of  Herod.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  by  Titus  in  70  A.  D.  the  place  was  marked  by  ruins, 
and  the  pious  Moslem  restored  its  pristine  sanctity  by  erecting 
there  a  beautiful  mosque  built  in  Byzantine  style.  We  can  now 
understand  that  this  graceful  dome  is  in  itself  not  a  temple  but 
simply  serves  as  a  covering  for  the  protection  of  the  holy  place. 


BOOK   REVIEWS. 

Modern  Thought  and  the  Crisis  in  Belief.  By  R.  M.  Wcnlcy.  New  York: 
Macmillan,  1909.     Pp.  364.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

This  is  the  1909  volume  of  Baldwin  Lectures  founded  and  endowed  by 
Bishop  Harris  to  be  delivered  each  year  at  the  University  of  Michigan  by  "a 
learned  clergyman  or  other  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
.  ..  .for  the  Establishment  and  Defence  of  Christian  Truth."  Professor  Wen- 
ley,  who  holds  the  chair  of  philosophy  there,  is  well  fitted  to  contribute  his 
share  toward  carrying  out  the  Bishop's  design  although  he  modestly  feels  the 
lack  of  technical  theological  training.  In  this  volume  he  endeavors  to  "indi- 
cate some  reasons  for  doubting  doubt  that  remains  merely  destructive."  He 
knows  that  the  performance  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken  is  likely  to  call 
down  "anathemas  alike  from  defenders  of  'the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints' — for  whom  religion  has  achieved  finality — and  from  rationalists  who, 
in  their  horror  of  the  sympathetic  fallacy,  cherish  the  notion  that  technical 
research  can  accomplish  a  perfect  work."  He  knows  it  is  hopeless  to  e.xpect 
to  conciliate  these  two  parties  or  to  convince  them,  but  he  writes  rather  for 
those  who  believe  that  the  contemporary  course  of  science  and  scholarship  is 
tending  towards  the  establishment  of  Christian  truth  rather  than  its  apologetic 
defence  or  contemptuous  dismissal. 

In  the  firj^t  lecture,  "Sheaves  on  the  Thrcshing-Floor,"  Professor  Wcnley 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  alterations  that  overtake  reflective  constructions  of 
belief.  In  the  next  three,  "The  Waters  of  Meribah,"  "Breaches  of  the  House," 
and  "Humiliation  in  the  Midst,"  he  has  summarized  movements  that  justify 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  have  passed  into  the  region  of  doubt,"  indicating  the  present 
views  on  physical  science  and  higher  criticism  from  the  conclusions  of  others. 
The  last  chapters,  entitled  "The  Adjournment  of  Well-being,"  "The  Penumbra 
of  Belief,"  and  "The  Valley  of  Blessing,"  are  devoted  to  an  examination  into 
the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  keynote  of  the  work  seems  to  be  the  primary  importance  of  religion 
to  mankind,  which  the  author  would  emphasize  in  the  face  of  higher  criticism 
and  the  truths  it  has  opened  up  with  the  result  that  in  the  minds  of  many,  the 
place  of  religion  in  the  human  life  has  often  been  greatly  minimized.  His 
final  exhortation  is :  "And,  if  the  mystics  be  few,  the  wandbearers  many,  let 
us  remember  constantly  that  the  few  must  receive  from  the  many  that  human 
extract  whence  they  distil  their  message  of  new  hope,  bringing  the  Christ 
near,  because  expressing  His  secret  in  contemporary  language,  moods,  and 
aspirations." 
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A    LITERARY    PROBLEM    SOLVED 

According  to  the  London  Academy,  Mr.  Michael  Monahan 
is  himself  the  Papyrus 


Westminster  (Lond;m)  Gazette: — 

Mr.  Michael  Monahan  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions  ;  he  can  write  exceedingly  well 
when  he  chooses  to  do  so;  in  some  respects  his  style  resembles  that  of  Mr.  Bernard  bhaw. 
Edwin  Markham  (in  New  York  American)  : — 

Mr.  Monahan  has  the  gift  that  kings  cannot  give  nor  colleges  grant — the  gift  of  a  beauti- 
ful style.     For  style  comes  with  the  man  ;  it  is  the  gesture  of  the  soul.     So  when  Mr.  Mona- 
han draws  a  man  or  a  book  into  the  circle  of  this  thought,  the  object,  like  a  star  in  water 
takes  a  new  beauty  from  his  mind. 
Boston   Transcript : — 

Mr.  Monahan's  philosophy  of  life  is  hopeful  ;  his  style   is  strongly   indi^•idual  and   per- 
sonal, his  morality  is  the  morality  of  sympathy,  the  themes  he  presents  deal  with  human  souls, 
not  mere  externals. 
Town  Topics  : — 

There  are  not  many  who  dare,  with  Michael  Monahan,  to  express  a  real  Ego,  its  opin- 
ions and  its  moods.     Whether  he  is  writing  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  of  Colonel  IngersoJI,  of  tlie 
woman-moods  of  Wagner,  of  Mark  Twain  or  of  Foe,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  will  Hnd  him 
expressing  nothing  because  it  is  conventional,  or  nothing  that  is  not  forcibly  put. 
Chicago  Post : — 

There  is  no  periodical  quite  like  the  little  personal  Papyrus,  which  Mr.  Michael  Mona- 
han sends  out  each  month  from  E.ist  Orange,  N.  J.  Its  appeal  is  the  appeal  of  a  personality 
that  can  truly  be  called  charming.  There  is  something  ingratiating  in  Mr.  Monahan's  frank 
enjoyments  and  frank  displeasures,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  editors  whose  persn.nal  moods  It 
is  in  the  least  possible  to  share. 
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The  Fragments  of  Empedocles 

Translated  into  English  verse  by  Wm.  Ellery  Leonard,  Ph.  D. 
Author  of  ' 'Sonnets  and  Poems"  and   "  Byronism   in  America" 

THE  lover  of  genuine  verse  will  rejoice  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 
The  pleasure  and  surprise  of' an  old  idea,  freshly  and  vig- 
orously put,  provides  intellectual  delight. 
Mr.  Leonard  has  rendered  a  fine  translation  which  is  scholarly, 
musical  and  poetic.  It  is  not  alone  these  qualities  which  commend 
the  book  to  an  appreciative  reader,  it  is  rather  the  strong  pulse  of 
truth  made  clear  in  every  thought  of  the  old  Mediterranean  Greek 
who  lived  a  contemporary  of  the  great  Athenians  about  Pericles. 
He  was  not  only  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  but  a  poet,  a  won- 
derful personality,  an  egotistic  melancholy,  eloquent  soul. 

OF  the  many  works  imputed  to  Empedocles  by  antiquity,  pre- 
sumably only  two  are  genuine,  the  poems  "On  Nature" 
and  the  "Purifications."  Of  these  we  possess  only  frag- 
ments. These  were  imperfectly  collected  late  in  the  Renaissance, 
first  by  the  great  German  Xylander  who  translated  them  into  Latin, 
In  1575,  Stephanus  published  his  "Empedocles  Fragmenta,"  but 
not  until  the  1 9th  century,  did  they  get  the  attention  they  deserved. 

"What  must  he  said,  may  well  he  said  twice  over." 

"More  will  I  tell  thee  too;  there  is  no  birth 

Of  all  things  mortal,  nor  end  in  ruinous  death; 

But  mingling  onl^  and  interchange  of  mixed 

There  is,  and  birth  is  but  its  name  with  men.  " — Empedocles. 

There  are  several  prose  translations  in  Latin,  rather  loose, 
and  this  present  work  by  Mr.  Leonard  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
only  translation  into  English  verse. 

A  conscientious  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  lover  of  literature 
and  philosophy  to  present  the  Fragments  of  Empedocles  in  English 
blank  verse  that  shall  bring  out  their  poetry  no  less  than  their 
meaning;  accompanied  by  the  Greek  text  of  Diels,  notes  interpreting 
the  ideas  of  each  fragment,  and  an  essay  on  the  author  as  man, 
philosopher  and  poet. 

Printed  on  feather  weight  paper,  large  type,  gilt  top 
100  pp.      Price  $1.00  net  (4s.  6d.  net) 
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The  Series  is  intended  to  present  to  a  large  public  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  Great  Religions  of  the  Human  Race.  The  Volumes 
already  published  have  met  with  the  most  gratifying  appreciation. 
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The  Historical  Bases  of  Religions 

PRIMITIVE,  BABYLONIAN  AND  JEWISH 

By  HIRAM  CHELLIS  BROWN 

Pages  319  +  7  Price  $1.50  net  (7s.  6d.) 

THE  author  has  condensed  in  this  small  volume  the  main  results  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  and  Babylonian  excavations,  discussing  therein  the  history  of 
the  Israelitish  origin  of  our  religion.  In  reply  to  the  traditional  conception  he 
savs  in  the  preface  :  "Destructive  as  the  views  herewith  presented  may  appear  to  be, 
I  believe  them  to  be  warranted  by  the  clearer  vision,  the  broader  outlook  gained  by 
the  highei",  firmer  ground  that  modern  research  has  placed  beneath  our  feet."  The 
book  discusses  in  the  first  part  the  origin  and  development  of  the  religious  sense. 
Our  author's  definition  of  religion  is  rather  limited  and  seems  to  weaken  the  philoso- 
phical background  of  his  historical  expositions.  He  says  :  "The  function  of  religion 
is  to  put  man  into  communication  with  these  supernatural  intelligences.  In  the 
second  part  Mr.  Brown  offers  a  good  summary  of  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  religion. 
The  third  part  contains  a  discussion  of  Jewish  religion,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive portion  of  the  book.  In  an  appendix  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  has  been  re- 
printed. The  book  will  be  welcome  to  many  who  look  for  a  popular  presentation  of 
this  important  subject  in  the  history  of  religions. 
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THE  SCOPE  AND  CONTENT 

OF  THE 

SCIENCE    OF   ANTHROPOLOGY 

Historical  review,  library  classification  and  select,  annotated  bibli- 
ography, with  a  list  of  the  chief  publications  of  leading  anthropological 
societies  and  museums.  By  JUUL  DIESERUD,  A.  M. 

A  thorough-going,  painstaking  work,  in  which  the  author  makes  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  perplexing  question,  what  anthropology  really  is,  to  define  its  boundaries 
with  other  sciences  and  give  a  detailed  enumeration  of  its  contents  as  conceived 
today  by  the  leading  anthropologists  of  the  various  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

The  bibliography  (95  pages)  gives  succinct  extracts  from  the  works  listed,  thus 
furnishing  the  material  on  which  the  historical  review  and  the  elaborate  library 
classification  are  founded. 

A  most  welcome  reference  book  for  the  anthropologist,  and  a  necessary  tool  for 
any  library  containing  anthropological  literature. 

200  pages,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  net,  iSs.  6d.)  net. 
Also  snpplied  in  sheets,  $1 .50. 
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A     Bl-MOXTHLV     JOURNAL     DEVOTED     TO     THE     PHILOSOPHICAL     SCIENCES 

LOGIC,      ETHICS,      METAPHYSICS,      PSYCHOLOGY,      AESTHETICS, 

AND     THE     PHILOSOPHY     OF     RELIGION. 


Vol.  xvm,  No.  5  (September,  1909)  Contains: 

I.  ORIGINAL     articles: 

The  Obsolescence  of  the  Eternal,  -  Professor  A.  O.  Lovejoy 
Idealism  and  Realism,  -  Professor  C.  M,  Bakewell 

German  Idealism  in  1908  -  Professor  Oscar  Ewald 

II.  REVIEWS    OF   books: 

IV.  James,  A  Pluralistic  Universe :  by  Professor  James  Seth. 
W.  Wimdt,  Volkerpsychologie :  by  Professor  H.  N.  Gardiner. 
J.  Clark  Murray,  A  Handbook  of  Christian  Ethics  :  by  Professor 
Frank  Thilly.  G.  S.  Brett,  The  Philosophy  of  Gassendi :  by 
Professor  G.   N.   Dolson. 

III.  NOTICES  OF  NEW   BOOKS: 

Raoul  Richter,  Uer  Skeptizismus  in  der  Philosophic  und  seine 
Uberwindung — /.  5".  Mackenzie,  Lectures  on  Humanism — Jean 
Delvolve,  Reli<^ion,  criticjue  et  philosophic  positive  chez  Pierre 
Bayle — F.  C.  Sharp,  A  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Custom  on  Mor- 
al Judgment — /.  Bourdeau,  Pragmatisme  et  modernisme — Ettie 
Stetthebner,  The  Will  to  Ijelieve  as  a  Defense  for  Religious  Faith. 

iV.     SUMMARIES   OF  PERIODICAL    LITERATURE. 

V.     NOTES. 
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Editcurs:    ZANiCHF.i.i.r  de  Bolog-na,    Alcan  de  Paris,    Encelmann  de  Leipzig,^ 
Willi A-MS  &  Norgati-:  de  Londrcs. 

RIVISTA  1)1  SCIF.NZA  (SCIHNTIA) 

REVUE   INTERNATIONALE   DE    SYNTHESE    SCIENTIFIQUE 

Direction:    G.  Brum,    A.  Dionlsl    F.   E.\ri(jui-:s,    A.   Glvrdina,    E.  Rigxano 
4  numeros  par  aa,-  de  200-220  p.  chacun. 

On  se  plaint  de  plus  en  plus  des  efifets  de  la  speculation  a  outrance  on  Ics  hommes 
de  science  sont  condamnes.  La  Rivista  di  Scicnza  (Scientia)  a  etc  fondec  en  vue  de 
contrebalancer  ces  facheux  effets.  Elle  public  des  articles  qui  se  rapportent  aux  branches 
diverses  de  la  recherche  theorique,  depuis  les  mathematiques  jusqu'a  la  sociologie,  et 
qui  tons  sont  d'un  interet  general:  elle  permet  ainsi  a  ses  lecteurs  de  se  tenir  au  courant 
de  rensemble  du  mouvement  scientilique  contemporain. 

La  Rivista  di  Scienza  (Scientia),  qui  est  dans  sa  deuxieme  annee  d'existence,  a  con- 
quis  du  premier  coup  la  favour  du  nionde  savant,  grace  a  la  collaboration  qu'elle  s'est 
assuree  des  autorites  scientihques  les  plus  eminentes  de  I'Europc  et  de  rAmeriquc.  Elle 
a  public,  outre  les  articles  de  ses  Dirccteurs,  MM.  Bruni,  Enriques,  Dionisi,  Rignano, 
des  travaux  de  MI\I.  Poincare,  Picard,  Tannery,  Volterra,  Zeuthen,  Zeeman,  Arrhenius, 
Georges  Darwin,  Soddy,  Ostwald,  Vallerant,  Lehmann,  Fabry,  Walter,  Ritz,  Schia- 
parelli,  Ciamician,  Raffaele,  Foa,  Asher,  Fredericq,  Bohn,  Lugaro,  Delage,  Cauilery, 
Rabaud,  Driesch,  Wiessner,  Haberlandt,  Cunningham,  Westermarck,  Kidd,  Landry, 
Vilfredo  Pareto,  Achille  Loria,  Sombart,  Carver,  Oppenheimer,  Mellet,  Bortkiewicz, 
Riccobono,  Philippe  Sagnac,  Salomon  Reinach,  Pikler,  etc. 

A  partir  de  Janvier  1909  Scientia  joint  aux  texte  principal,  portant  les  articles  dans 
la  langue  de  leurs  auteurs,  un  supplement  avec  la  traduction  frangaise  de  tous  les  articles 
allemand,  anglais  et  italiens.  La  Rivista  di  Scienza  (Scientia)  dcviendra  ainsi  accessible 
a  quiconque  connait  la  scule  langue  fran^aise. 


^pO  REVIVE  BUDDHISM  in  India,  to  disseminate  Pali  Buddhist  Literature,  to  publish 
J_  scientific  tracts  in  the  Indian  Vernaculars,  to  educate  the  illiterate  millions  of  Indian 
people  in  scientific  industrialism,  to  maintain  teachers  at  Buddha-Gaya,  Benares,  Kusinara, 
Savatthi,  Madras,  Calcutta  &c.,  to  build  Schools  at  these  places,  to  send  Buddhist  Mission- 
aries abroad,  the  Maha-Bodhi  Society  asks  every  good  Buddhist  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the 
Maha-Bodhi  Fund. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  Calcutta,  or  Colombo, 
in  favor  of  the  General  Secretary,  Maha-Bodhi  Society,  or  the  Treasurer,  29,  Baniapooker 
Road,  Calcutta,  India.     Correspondence  invited  from  American  sympathizers  of  Buddhism. 

The  Anagarika,  Dharmapala,  Gen'l  Secretary. 
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of  Important  Articles  by  Eminent  Scholars.  There  are  50  full  page  half-tone  illustrations  and  outline  draw- 
ings, including  many  portraits  of  famous  men.  Eree  on  request.  Bound  edition  postpaid  25c. 
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Maj^ic  Squares  and   Cubes 

By  W.  S.  ANDREWS 

With    chapters    by    Paul    Carus,    L.    S.    Frierson    and    C.    A. 
BroM^ne,  Jr.,  and  Introduction  by  Paul  Carus. 

206  pp.,  cloth  binding,  gilt  top.  '~  PRICE  $1.50  Net  (7s.  6d) 

Mr.  W.  S.  Andrews  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of  Mr. 
Edison's  trusted  assistants  in  the  early  80's  of  the  last  century  when 
that  great  inventor  was  perfecting  his  system  of  electric  lighting  by 
incandescent  lamps,  and  he  is  still  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Elec- 
trical Engineering  field. 

During  his  leisure  hours  he  has  given  considerable  thought  to 
the  working  out  in  his  own  original  way  the  construction  of  magic 
squares  and  cubes  of  various  styles  and  sizes.  The  developement  of 
these  mathematical  curios  according  to  regular  rules,  and  by  the  aid 
of  geometrical  diagrams  is  a  novel  feature  in  his  work  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  others  interested  along  the  same  lines,  and 
such  contributions  on  the  subject  as  they  have  had  to  offer  he  has 
incorporated  in  this  book,  making  it  a  most  comprehensive  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject 

The  first  two  chapters  consist  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  general 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  odd  and  even  magic  squares  and  cubes,  and 
notes  on  their  construction.  The  third  describes  the  squares  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  their  characteristics  while  Dr.  Carus  adds  a  further  analysis 
of  these  squares.  The  fourth  chapter  contains  "Reflections  on  Magic 
Squares"  by  Dr.  Carus  in  which  he  brings  out  the  intrinsic  harmony  and 
symmetry  which  exists  in  the  laws  governing  the  construction  of  these 
apparently  magical  groups  of  numbers.  Mr.  Frierson 's  "Mathematical 
Study  of  Magic  Squares"  which  forms  the  fifth  chapter,  states  the  laws  in 
algebraic  formulas.  Mr.  Browne  contributes  a  chapter  on  "Magic  Squares 
and  Pythagorean  Numbers"  in  which  he  shows  the  importance  laid  by  the 
ancients  on  strange  and  mystical  combinations  of  figures.  The  book  closes 
with  three  chapters  of  generalizations  in  which  Mr.  Andrews  discusses 
"Some  Curious  Magic  Squares  and  Combinations."  "Notes  on  Various 
Constructive  Plans  by  which  Magic  Squares  May  be  Classified,"  and  "The 
Mathematical  Value  of  Magic  Squares." 
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The  Mosher  Books 

Some    Few    of    the    Latest    Estimates: 

My  first  order  of  books  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  that  I  feel  my  friends  should 
share  with  me  the  delight  1  take  in  your  books. 

At  last  my  books  have  come,  and  I  am  charmed  with  them.  Your  books  are  with- 
out doubt  the  most  satisfactory  and  beautiful  that  I  know. 

I  am  a  suscriber  to  (here  follows  a  list  of  some  high-priced  American  monthlies), 
but  1  really  believe  I  get  the  most  pleasure  from  your  little  Bibelot. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  your  beautiful  books  have  given  me  and  how  I 
look  forward  to  the  Bibelot  each  month.  Sometime  I  shall  have  to  have  all  of  your 
books  in  my  library,  for  they  mean  so  much  to  me. 

I  save  j'our  catalogues,  since  there  is  so  much  soul  and  enduring  worth  in  them 
...  I  feel  the  unifving  principle  of  actual  personality  behind  them.  I  believe  you 
have  a  work  to  do  and  are  doing  it. 

I  trulv  think  vour  Forewords  first  led  me  to  read  those  of  other  people,  and,  as  I 
look  over  the  volumes  coming  from  vour  press,  I  wonder  if  somewhere  there  is  not 
hung  up  Paul's  advice  to  Timothy  :  Study  to  sJww  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  ivork- 
)uan  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed. 

Do  not  fail  to  apply   for  Catalogue,   which   is   withfxit  fiiiestioii 
one     of    the     most    beautiful     that     Mr.     Mosher    has     issued. 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 

Thomas  B.  Mosher  :  Portland,  Maine 


The  Evolution  of  a  Great  Literature 

Natural   History  of  the  Jewish  and   Christian   Scriptures.       By  Newtoji  Mann. 
One  vol.,  5x8  inches,  381  pp.,  $1.50  net   postage  15  cents  extra. 


Extract  from  letter  of  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.  D. 

"I  do  not  know  you  personally,  but  you  must  have  transmitted  your 
spirit  to  me  in  your  book.  I  give  it  no  epithets  of  a  eulogistic  character, 
because  I  am  sure  you  need  no  praise  of  men.  I  trust  that  it  may  find 
'fit  audience.'  We  want  such  books.  The  field  is  large;  the  aspects  under 
which  the  subject  may  be  presented  various.  You  have  not  encumbered 
your  exposition  with  super-abundant  detail.  I  think  you  have  shown 
much  skill." 

"In  style  it  is  clear  and  intelligible.  Its  fundamental  postulate  that 
'the  Hebrew  literature  was  an  evolution  and  not  a  miracle,' will  commend 
the  book  to  modern  layman." — The  Outlook. 

"One  of  the  most  powerful  books  on  the  true  view  of  the  origin  cf  the 
Bible  has  just  been  published,  and  is  entitled  'The  Evolution  of  a  Great 
Literature.'  The  author  writes  with  a  frankness  that  is  refreshing  in 
these  days  of  compromise  and  repression  of  honest  conviction.  Some 
will  not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions,  but  all  can  admire  his  candor  and 
the  vigor  and  clearness  of  his  style." — The  Springfield  Republican . 
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Fovindations  oi  Mathematics 

A    CONTRIBUTION    TO    THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF   GEOMETRY 

By  DR.  PAUL  CARUS 


14-0  pp..  Cloth y  Gilt  Top.      Price,  7")  err ts  net;    {3s.  6d.  7i€t), 


This  work  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  philosophy  o\  math- 
ematics. Dr.  Carus  is  not  a  mathematician  by  profession,  but  a 
philosopher,  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  problem  in  hand  is  a  philo-- 
sophical  rather  than  a  mathematical  one;  that  it  is  the  old  quarrel 
(discussed  by  Kant)  of  empiricism  with  transcendentalism,  and  hence  its 
treatment  may  well  be  philosophical.  The  first  chapter  reviews  the 
history  of  non-Euclidean  geometry  which  may  justly  be  considered  a 
search  for  the  philosophy  of  mathematics.  Here  is  given  the  history  of 
the  parallel  theorem,  of  the  so-called  metageometry,  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  various  systems  in  detail,  and  their  exponents, — of  Gauss, 
Riemann,  Lobatchevsky,  Bolyai,  their  precursors  and  successors,  giving 
a  special  tribute  to  Professor  Hermann  Grassman  of  Stettin.  "The 
Philosophical  Basis  of  Mathematics"  deals  with  the  problems  of  thought 
involved  in  mathematical  science,  empiricism  and  transcendentalism,  the 
a  p7'iori.^  universality,  and  the  fundamental  considerations  of  space.  The 
question  of  dimensions  is  discussed  in  "Mathematics  and  Metageometry." 
This  chapter  is  of  especial  interest  because  it  contains  a  practical  sug- 
gestion by  which  to  represent  concretely  the  relation  of  the  fourth 
dimension  to  the  third,  that  is  to  say,  what  our  space  would  be  like  if  it 
were  four-dimensional.  In  his  Epilogue  Dr.  Carus  brings  out  the  analogy 
between  mathematics  and  religion,  the  ultimate  and  unchangeable  form  of 
being  and  God. 
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The  Living  Age 


^^LITTELL'S" 
Founded    1844 


FOR  sixty-five  years  The  Living  Age — still  known  to  its  attached  con- 
stituency as  "Littell's, "  from  the  name  of  its  f()under — has  brought 
to  its  readers  every  week  the  most  interesting,  important  and  valuable 
articles  from  current  English  periodicals.  Its  range  of  selection  extends 
from  the  stately  "Quarterly"  and  "Edinburgh"  to  "Punch,"  and  in- 
cludes all  the  leading  reviews,  magazines  and  literary  and  scientitic 
journals.  It  publishes  without  abridgement  the  best  essays,  fiction, 
poetry,  travel  sketches,  literary,  art  and  musical  criticism,  historical  and 
biographical  papers,  scientific  articles,  discussions  of  social,  religious 
and  educational  questions,  and  papers  upon  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  and 
INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS  from  the  ablest  writers,  together  with 
an  editorial  department  devoted  to  "Books  and  Authors."  ^  The 
variety  of  sources  from  which  its  material  is  selected  enables  The  Living 
Age  to  cover  a  wider  range  of  authors  and  subjects  than  is  possible  for 
any  other  single  magazine.  Although  it  gives  its  readers  in  the  course 
of  a  3'ear  nearly  twice  as  much  matter  as  is  contained  in  any  of  the  four- 
dollar  monthly  magazines,  its  weekly  issue  of  64  clear  and  legible  pages 
makes  it  light  and  easy  to  hold,  and  enables  it  to  reproduce  important 
articles  almost  as  soon  as  the}^  reach  this  country  in  the  periodicals  of 
their  first  publication.  ^The  magazine  appeals  peculiarily  to  cultivated 
Americans  who  wish  to  read  the  best  expressions  of  English  thought  ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  never  so  nearly  indispensable  as  at  the  present  time, 
when  histor}^  is  being  made  so  rapidly  and  Americans  are  following  with 
such  alert  attention  the  course  of  international  affairs.  ^  The  subscrip- 
tion price  of  The  Living  Age  for  one  3'ear~ including  more  than  3,o<i0 
pages — is  Six  Dollars.  ^  Special:  A  Trial  Subscription  of  Three  Months 
— thirteen  numbers — One  Dollar.  ^  Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any 
number. 
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and  revised  by  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  David  Eugene  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University.  With  87  illustrations.  1901.  Pp. 
xiv.,  148.     Cloth  ^i.oo  net.      (4s.  6d.  net.) 

A  SCRAPBOOK  OF  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS,  NOTES,  RECRE- 
ATIONS, ESSAYS,  by  William  F.  White,  Ph.  D.,  State  Normal  School,  New 
Paltz,  New  York.  Frontispiece  and  70  diagrams  and  other  illustrations.  12  mo. 
248  pp.,  cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  price  $^.00  net.  (5s  net.) 
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PORTRAITS  OF 
EMINENT  MATHEMATICIANS 

Three  portfolios  edited  by  David  Eugenf.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  cf 
Mathematics  in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

In  response  to  a  widespread  demand  from  those  interested  in  mathematics 
and  the  history  of  education,  Professor  Smith  has  edited  three  portfolios  of  the 
portraits  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  worlds  contributors  to  the  mathe- 
matical sciences.  Accompanying  each  portrait  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch, 
with  occasional  notes  of  interest  concerning  the  artists  represented.  The 
pictures  are  of  a  size  that  allows  for  framing  (11x14),  it  being  the  hope  that  a 
new  interest  in  mathematics  may  be  aroused  through  the  decoration  of  class- 
rooms by  the  portraits  of  those  who  helped  to  create  the  science. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  1. 


Twelve  great  mathematicians  down  to  1700  A.D.; 


Thales,   Pythagoras,   Euclid,  Archimedes,  Leonardo   of  Pisa,   Cardan,   Vieta, 
Napier,  Descartes,  Fermat,  Newton,  Leibniz. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 


The  most  eminent  founders  and  promoters  of  the 


infinitesimal  calculus  :  Cavallieri,  Johann  and  Jakob  Bernoulli,  Pascal, 
L'Hopital,  Barrow,  Laplace,  Lagrange,  Euler  Gauss,  Monge  and  Niccolo 
Tartaglia. 

■  OR^rO^*^  INO.  J.  Eight  portraits  selected  from  the  two  former, 
portfolios  especially  adapted  for  high  schools  and  academies,  including 
portraits  of 

THALES— with  whom  began  the  study  of  scientific  geometry; 
PYTHAGORAS — who  proved  the  proposition  of  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse; 
EUCLID— whose  Elements  of  Geometry  form  the  basis  of  all  modern  textbooks; 
ARCHIMEDES — whose  treatment   of  the  circle,   cone,  cyhnder  and  sphere 

iiifluences  our  work  to-day; 
DESCARTES — to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  graphic  algebra  in  our  high 

schools ; 
NEWTON — who  generalized  the  binomial  theorem  and  invented  the  calculus* 
NAPIER— who  invented  logarithms  and  contributed  to  trigonometry; 
PASCAL — who  discovered  the  '•Mystic  Hexagram  "  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

PRICES 

Pnrtfolio  I  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11x14,  $5.00;  both  for  $8.50. 
Portfolio  1  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11x14,  $3.00;  both  for  $5.00. 
Porttotio  3  1.8  pjrtraits  1  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11x14,  $3.50;  single  portrait!,  50  cents. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11x14,  $2.00;  single  portraits,  35  c. 

"  The  issue  of  this  fine  collection  is  equally  creditable  to  the  expert  knowl 

edge  and  discriminating  taste  of  the  editor.  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith, 

and  to  the  liberality  and  artistic  resources  of  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co." 

— F.  N.  Cole,  Editor  Afuericati  Mathematical  Btilleiin,  New  York. 

"  The  selection  is  well  made,  the  reproduction  is  handsomely  executed,  and 
the  brief  account  which  accompanies  each  portrait  is  of  interest.  Prof.  Smith 
has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  all  who  have  interest  in  mathematics,  by 
editing  this  collection.  Wherever  mathematics  is  taught,  these  portraits  should 
adorn  the  walls." —  Willia7fi  F.  Osgood,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Behind  the  Scenes  with  the  Mediums 

Bv  DAVID  P.  ABBOTT 

328  Pa^es,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top  ■         -  -  Price,  $1.50  net 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTS 


I.  Introduction. 

II.  Washingfton  Irving  Bishop's  Sealed  Letter 
Reading  in  a  New  Dress. 

III.  Test  where  a  Trick  Envelope  with  a  Double 
Front  is  Used. 

IV.  Test  where  the  Medium  Secretly  Filches  a 
Letter  from  the  Pocket  of  the  Sitter. 

V.  The  Mystic  Oracle  of  the  Swinging  Pendulums, 
cir  Mind  Over  Matter.— A  Rapping  Hand.— 
Light  and  Heavy  Chest. 

VI.  Tests  Givett  in  a  Large  Store  Room  with  Cur- 
tains for  Partitions,  Using  Telegraphy,  etc. 

VII.  A  Billet  Test.  Using  a  Trick  Envelope— A  Spirit 
Message  Written  on  a  Slate,  in  the  Sitter's 
Presence. 

VIII.  Flower  Materialization. 

IX.  The  Dark  Seance.— A  Deceptive  Grip.-  Mental 
Tests.— Spirit  Voices,  Taps  and  Lights. 

X.  Materialization.  —  Preparation  of  Luminous 
Costumes,  Method  of  Presentation,  etc. 

XI.  Tests  Given  in  a  Room  in  a  Hotel.— Slate- 
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by  Sitter— Test  Wherein  the  Sitter's  Own  Slates 
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XII.  Reading  Sealed  Billets  before  a  Company  in  a 
Room  in  which  Absolute  Darkness  Reigns. 


Mediumistic  Readings  of  Sealed  WritinfSs. 

I.  Introduction. 

II.  Preparation  of  the  Writings. 

III.  Reading  the  Writings.— Production  of  a  Spirit 
Message. 

IV.  The  Secrets  E.xplaincd. —  Slate  Trick  Requiring 
a  Special  Chair. 

Spirit  Slate  Writinii  and   Billet  Tests. 

I.  Introduction. 

II.  Message  Produced  on  One  of  a  Stack  of  Slates, 
First  Method.— Method  Using  a  Rug  or  News- 
paper. 

III.  Message  on  One  of  a  Stack  of  Slates,  Second 
Method.— How  to  Pass  the  Slates  from  One 
Hand  to  the  Other. 

IV.  Message  Produced  When  but  Two  Examined 
Slates  are  Used.— .Some  ICxpert  Maneuvering 
and  the  Importance  of  the  "Pass." 

V.  Message  Produced  on  One  of  Two  Slates 
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the  "Pass"  and  Sonic  E.xpcrt  Maneuvering  arc 
Introduced.— Production  of  a  Message  Written 
with  a  Gold  Ring  Belonging  to  the  Sitter. 

VI.  To  Secretly  Read  a  Question  Written  on  a  Slate 
by  a  Sitter,  when  a  Stack  of  Slates  is  Used.— 
How  to  Secretly  Obtain  a  Confession  or  Ques- 
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when  a  Stack  of  .Slates  is  Used.  -J 


\'\\.  IMcssage  Produced  on  a  Slate  Cleaned  and  held 
under  a  Table  by  a  Sitter. 

VIII.  Slate  Trick  Reqniring  Three  Slates  and  a  Flap. 
— The  Same  Used  as  a  Conjuring  Trick.  Pre- 
paration of  the  Slates. 

IX.  .Slate  Trick  Requiring  a  Double-Hinged  Slate 
and  a  Flap. 

X.  Independent  Paper  Writing.— Two  Slates  and 
a  Silicate  Flap  Used. 

XI.  Slate  Trick  with  a  Single  Slate  and  a  Flap, 
which  is  suitable  for  Platform  Production.  — 
Methods  of  Forcing  the  Selection  of  a  Certain 
Word.  Methods  of  Forcing  the  Selection  of  a 
Sum  of  Figures.  — The  Same  Trick  where  Two 
Slates  are  Used.  —  The  Same  When  Three 
Slates  are  Used,  and  a  Spoken  Question 
Answered,  with  Words  in  Colored  Writing. 

XII.  Methods  of  Obtaining  a  Secret  Impression  of 
the  Writing  of  a  Sitter.— A  Store-Room  Read- 
ing where  this  is  Used.— A  Test  Using  a  Pre- 
pared Book.  —  How  to  Switch  a  Question.— 
Tricks  Depending  on  this  Principle.— Tests 
Given  by  Various  Chicago  ^Mediums. —Reading 
a  Message  by  Pressing  it  on  a  Skull  Cap  Worn 
by  Medium. 

XIII.  Tricks  Where  the  Sitter  Brings  His  Own 
Slates.— Various  Traps.— Psychometric  Tests. 
—Message  on  Slates  Wrapped  in  the  Or;ginal 
Paper  in  which  they  were  Purchased —  Other 
iSIessages. 

XIV.  jNIcssage  on  a  Sitter's  Slate  Produced  by  a 
Rubber  Stamp.  —  Message  Produced  by  an 
Adroit  E.xchange  of  vSlates. — Chemical  Tricks. 
Other  Methods. — Means  of  Securing  Informa- 
tion. 
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Babel  and  Bible 

Three  Lectures  on  thesignificanceofAssyrioiogical  Research  for  Religion; 
Embodying  the  Most  Important  Criticisms  and  the  Author's  Replies 

BY 

DR-    FRIEDRICH   DEHTZSCH 

Professor  of  Assyiiolcgy  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BY 

THOMAS  J.  MCCORMACK  AND  W.  H.  CARRUTH 


PROFUSELY   ILLUSTRATED  COMPLETE    EDITION 

PAGES   XXIII  +  247,    PRICE  BOUND,  $1.00  NET 

The  illustrations  of  the  American  edition  are  of  larger  size  than  those 
of  the  German  original.  They  have  been  supplemented  by  pertinent 
additional  pictures  and  by  those  materials  which  have  done  so  much  to 
make  these  lectures  interesting,  especially  the  Emperor's  Letter,  and  the 
most  important  passages  extracted  from  essays  written  by  Delitzsch's 
critics. 

"A  very  useful  service  has  been  done  by  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  Dr. 
Delitzsch's  "Babel  and  Bible";  it  brings  together  in  brief  and  well-considered  shape, 
by  a  iTian  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject,  the  broad  general  outlines  of  the 
results  of  the  explorations  of  the  past  half-century.  .  .  .  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  little 
volume,  with  ts  rapid  survey,  its  illustrations,  aiid  its  grasp  of  the  entire  subject 
gives  exactly  Vv'hat  many  have  wanted  on  Babjdonian  discoveries." — The  PhUadelphia 
Press. 

"He  writes  with  great  calmness  and  moderation.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  lecture  he  displays  a  noble  attitude  of  humility  which  lends  an  irresistible 
charm  to  his  exhaustive  scholarship.  .  .  .There  is  no  danger  that  any  established 
conclusion  of  modern  learning  will  be  refused  admittance  to  the  halls  of  Catholic 
schoVdTship."— Catholic  World. 

"For  one  who  is  anxious  to  know  just  what  Assyriology  has  done  in  elucidating 
the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  establishing  its  chronologv',  no  better  refer- 
ence work  could  be  suggested  than  this  timely  little  book  of  Professor  Delitzsch's." — 
Hartford  Seminary  Record. 

"The  little  book  is  to  be  heavily  recommended  as  a  popular  expose  of  the  present 
status  of  Semitic  research  in  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the  Bible." — New  York 
Times. 

"It  is  a  fascinating  story,  simply  and  vividly  told, — the  story  of  a  philosopher  to 
an  emperor,  of  a  teacher  to  his  students." — Unity. 

"This  little  book  will  be  read  with  interest.  .  .  .  Succeeds  in  conveying  some  clear 
notions  of  the  high  Babylonian  civilization  that  held  sway  in  Western  Asia  during  the 
third  and  second  millenniums  B.  C. — surely  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of 
history,  which  has  been  literally  unearthed  during  the  present  generation,  having  been 
wholly  unknown  and  unsuspected  before  the  excavations  of  our  own   day." — Tablet. 

"The  work  is  pleasant  reading  and  gives  a  very  complete  resume  of  the  results 
of  Assyrian  research  in  relation  to  Biblical  studies.  ...  It  should  be  of  use  to 
students  and  teachers." — London  Globe. 

"This  lecture  created  a  profound  sensation  when  delivered  before  the  German 
Emperor.  It  gives  in  popular  language,  with  illustrations,  the  best  succinct 
account  we  know  of  the  results  of  recent  studies  in  Assyriolog}-." — Methodist  Maga- 
zine and  Review. 

"Has  stirred  up  much  excitement  among  the  people  who  have  hitherto  paid 
little  attention  to  the  mass  of  information  which  the  recently  discovered  remains  of 
ancient  Assvria  have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  and  of  the  ideas 
of  the  Bible."— B/b/iVcj/   World. 
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PLANT  BREEDING 

Comments  on  the  Experiments  of 

NiLSSON   AND  BURBANK 

BY 

Hugo  De  Vries,   Professor  of  Botany  in    the  University  of  Amsterdam 


A  scientific  book  in  simple  language.     Intensely  interesting  as  well  as  instructive.     Of 
special  value  to  every  botanist,  horticulturist  and  farmer. 

Pp.  XV  +  360.     Illustrated  with  114  beautiful  half  tone  plates  from  nature.     Printed  on 
fine  paper,  in  large  type.     Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  $1.50  net.     Mailed,  $1.70. 

Supplied  by  your  dealer;  or  direct,  on  receipt  of  your  order  with  the  mailing  price. 


"Naturally  I  have  perused  the  contents  of  your  book, 
Plant  Breeding,  with  intense  interest.  Therefore  I  first  of 
all  beg  you  to  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  exceedingly 
appreciative  and  sympathetic  representation  of  the  work  of 
our  institution  here,  and  indeed  of  my  own  part  therein. 
Next  I  must  congratulate  you  most  cordiall}^  upon  the  excel- 
lent service  you  have  performed  in  this  standard  work.  It  is 
simply  marvelous  !  The  clear,  concise  presentation,  the  con- 
sistent, sustained  treatment  of  the  whole  history  of  selection  in 
agricultural  plants  according  to  your  modern  theory  which 
now,  at  last,  makes  everything  clear,  the  masterful  disposition 
of  the  rich  and  manifold  material— all  unite  to  make  this  book 
decidedly  the  best  which  has  been  accomplished  along  this 
line  up  to  now." 

Extract  from  a   letter  to  Professor  De  Vries  by  Dr.  Hjalmar  Nihson  of  the 
Swedish  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Svalof. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  POR- 
TRAIT  SERIES. 

Tne  portraits  are  printed  on  large  paper  (11x14),  with  tint 
and  plate-mark,  and  many  of  them  are  reproduced  from  rare 
paintings,  engravings,  or  original  photographs.  They  are  suit- 
able for  framing  and  hanging  in  public  and  private  libraries, 
laboratories,  seminaries,  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  and  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  concerned  in  education  and  general  cul- 
ture. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 


PYTHAGORAS 

SOCRATES 

PLATO 

ARISTOTLE 

EPICTETUS 

THOMAS  AQUINAS 

ST.  AUGUSTINE 

AVERRHOES 
DUNS  SCOTUS 
GIORDANO  BRUNO 
BACON 
HOBBES 
DESCARTES 
MALEBRANCHE 
HERBERT  SPENCER 


SCHELLING 

SPINOZA 

LOCKE 

BERKELEY 

HUME 

MONTESQUIEU 

VOLTAIRE 

D'ALEMBERT 

CONDILLAC 

DIDEROT 

ROUSSEAU 

LEIBNIZ 

WOLFF 

KANT 

FICHTE 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


HEGEL 

SCHLEIERMACHER 

SCHOPENHAUER 

HER BART 

FEUERBACH 

LOTZE 

REID 

DUGALD   STEWART 

SIR  W.  HAMILTON 

COUSIN 

COMTE 

ROSMINI 

J.  STUART  MILL 


ROMANES 

PAUL  JANET 

RIBOT 

TAINE 

FOUILLEE 

BINET 

G.  STANLEY  HALL 


(25  portraits)  on  Imperial  Japanese 
on  plate  paper,  $3.75 
on  plate  paper,  $6.25 


CABANIS  AUBERT 
MAINE  DE  BIRAN         MACH 

BENEKE  STUMPF 

E,  H.  WEBER  EXNER 

FECHNER  STEINTHAL 

HELMHOLTZ  BAIN 

WUNDT  SULLY 

HERING  WARD 

G.  T.  LADD  C.  L.  MORGAN 

The  Psychological  Series 

paper,  $5.00  (24s.). 
The  Psychological  Series   (25  portraits) 

(18s.). 
The  Philosophical  Series   (43  portraits) 

(30s.). 
The  Entire  Series  (68  portraits),  on  plate  paper,  $7.50  (35s.). 

The  higher  prices  in  parentheses  refer  to  foreign  countries. 

Carriage  prepaid.     Single  portraits,  25  cents. 

For  subscribers  who  may  prefer  not  to  frame  the  portraits,  a 

neat  portfolio  will  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  additional. 
"I  have  received  the  first  installment  of  portraits  of  philosophers,  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  them," 

— Prof.  David  G.  Ritchie,  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

*'!  congratulate  you  on  the  magnificent  character  of  the  portraits,  and  I  feel 
proud  to  have  such  adornments  for  my  lecture  room." 

— J.  J.  McNulty,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 
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Zarathushtra,  Philo,  the 
Achaemenids,  and  Israel 

Being  a  'treatise  upon  the  Antiquity  and  Influence  of  the  Avesta^  for 
the  most  part  delivered  as  University  Lectures, 

By  Dr.  Lawrence  H.  Mills,  Professor  of  Zend  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Translator  of  the  Thirty-first  Volume  of  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Author  of  the  Five  Zarathushtrian  Gathas, 
etc.  Part  i. — Zarathushtra  and  the  Greeks.  Part  II. — Zar- 
ATHUSHTRA,  THE  AcHAEMENiDS  AND  IsRAEL.  Composed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Trustees  of  the  Sir  J.  Jejeebhoy  Translation  Fund  of 
Bombay.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  ao8;  xiv,  252,  two  parts  in  one  volume, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  ^4.00  net. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Professor  James  Darmesteter,  of  Paris,  the  great 
authority  on  the  "Zend-Avesta,"  he  surprised  the  general  public  by  changing  his 
views  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Zoroastrian  literature,  maintaining  that  the 
"Gathas"  vpere  largely  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Philo,  and  were  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  This  change  of  view  on  his  part  led  the  Parsees 
of  India  to  engage  Dr.  Mills  to  write  a  book  upon  the  great  antiquity  of  the  *'Avesta." 
After  several  years  of  continuous  devotion  ^o  the  subject,  the  present  volume  is  put 
forth  as  the  result,  and  it  amply  meets  all  expectations.  The  antiquity  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian literature  is  successfully  maintained,  and  In  such  a  manner  that  ordinary  readers 
can  appreciate  the  argument. 

"The  Avesra  in  no  sense  depends  upon  the  Jewish  Greeks.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  Philo  who  was  in  debt  to  it.  He  drank  in  his  Iranian  lore  from  the 
pages  of  his  exi'ic  Bible,  or  fom  the  Bibls-books  which  were  then  as  yet  detached, 
and  which  not  only  recorded  Iranian  edicts  by  Persian  Kings,  but  were  themselves 
half  made  up  of  lewish- Persian  history.  Surely  it  is  singular  that  so  many  of  us  who 
'search  the  scriptures'  should  be  unwilling  to  see  the  6rst  facts  which  stare  at  us  from 
its  lines.  The  r';ligion  of  those  Persians,  which  saved  our  own  from  an  absorption 
(in  the  Babylonian),  is  portrayed  in  full  and  brilliant  colors  in  the  Books  of  the  Avesta, 
because  the  Avesta  is  only  the  expansion  of  the  Religion  of  the  sculptured  edicts  as 
modified.  The  very  by-words,  as  we  shall  later  see,  are  strikingly  the  same,  and  these 
inscriptions  are  those  of  the  very  men  who  wrote  the  Bible  passages.  This  religion  of 
the  Restorers  was  beyond  all  question  historically  the  first  consistent  form  in  which  our 
own  Eschatology  appeared"  (pt.  i.  pp.  206-207). 

The  conclusions  come  with  great  force  in  support  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  biblical  references  to  Cyrus  in  the  Old  Testament.  Students  of  the 
literature  of  the  Captivity  will  find  the  volume  invaluable.  The  facts  now  brought  to 
light  are  such  as  the  literary  critics  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
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